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Pronounced by GENERAL EATON, Commissioner of Education at Washington, to be the best system in the United States, 
«* Children not taught like parrots to sing by rote, but taught to READ music and sing it AT SIGHT.’’ 


i JEPSON’S MUSIC READERS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
| SIMPLE. PROGRESSIVE. TESTED FOR TEN YEARS. : 


The result of actual experience in the schoolroom. 

























































4 Every teacher who has ever desired to instruct children in the elements of music has felt the need of a book iy 

H that was simple, clear and progressive in its character—one that could be used successfully even if the teacher d 

r was scarcely proficient in the first rudiments of the science. Such is the Music Reader by Prof. Benjamin Jep- 
" son. As to the value of the system no higher commendation can be given than that awarded by Gen. Eaton, e 

i‘. who, after visiting the schools of the United States, gave his unqualified endorsement of this system as the best - 
\, he had seen. P 
) THE TESTIMONY OF PROF. HUNTINGTON IN! TESTIMONY OF HON. BIRDSEY G. NORTH- : 

REGARD TO JEPSON’S MUSIC READER. ROP, SECRETARY OF THE STATE BOARD or 

During a period of twenty-five years in which I have | OF EDUCATION OF CONNECTICUT. - 

been engaged in teaching, much of the time in schools Mr, Benj. Jepson, the instructor of Vocal Music in . By 


and seminaries, I have been unable to find a text-book | the public schools of New Haven, has shown great tact 


or music manual which would not either confuse the and skill in teaching singing by note to even the young- . 

pupils by introducing a multiplicity of ideas in the same est pupils in the schools of the city. His system has da 

exercise or promote role singing by limiting the demon-' been long and thoroughly tested in New Haven, where ~ 
i stration of each principle to a single exercise, until I) jt js now working admirably. Gen. Eaton, National By 
| found the system adopted in Prof. Jepson’s book, which, | Commissioner of Education, and Gov. English, when er 
, in my opinion, must be the one universally accepted and visiting the schools of this city, expressed their surprise mi 
fostered by the public schools of our land. The intrin-| ang gratification at hearing children in the primary mi 

} sic value and merit of the book has been fully dem-! schools sing af sight various exercises marked at the time - 
onstrated in the schools of New Haven, where} on the blackboard. I should be glad to find the system co 

it has been used for the past six years by its| which has here been so successful, generally adopted. ga 

author, and in those of Hartford and its vicinity by| Certainly, music should be taught in all our schools. ; of 

Prof. R. S. True. One very important feature of the} : : F 

work is that it can be readily understood by subordinate B. G. NortHROP, - 

teachers even though not altogether familiar with the} Secretary State Board of Education. : 

science ; and with the same preparation for each recita- | E 

tion which is made in every other science, music! aaneme at pF OA 

may be as effectually taught, which is shown in allj _ : Pa . 

the public schools where it has been adopted. FROM PROF. HIBBARD, THE ELOCUTIONIST. “ 
Prof. Jepson is worthy of high esteem, not only as a —e 4 

thorough musician, but as a philanthropist, placing in} Prof. Jepson’s method of teaching singing, as ar- 
the hands of the children and adults of our country a/| ranged in his “ Elementary Music Reader,” is of a very . 

book which will enable them to successfully cope with | superior order, and in our schools wi!l do everything that Pr 

the musical progress of the age. can be reasonably expected of a work of the kind. 

C. W. Huntincton, Hartford, 7 Ratpu G. Hisparn, Professor of Elocution. a 


The following is the testimony from the principals of the public schools of New Haven’ Hartford and Mid- 
dletown, where the system has been tested thoroughly : 


Yam familiar with Mr. B. Jepson’s methods of instruction in singing as lai Prof. Jepson’s Music Reader is, in my opinion, the most systematic and best LP 
down in his ‘* Elementary Music Reader,’’ and as exemplified in his own practice. | adapted to school use, of any work of its kind now before the public. I have en- 
The “ Reader,” both in the earlier and later editions, has been used in our | tertained a high opinion respecting its merits, since first seeing it in manuscript— 
schools, and I am convinced that if the course thare indicated be followed with | az opinion which its use in the school-room for several years has greatly 


——_ 


j tolerable energy and perseverance, the results wall demonstrate the great value of | strengthened. Prof. Jepson is deserving of the praise which his highly merito- R’ 
’ the system and of the book. ; rious work receives, and we cheerfully add our testimony to the above. fo 
: H. E. SAWYER, Superintendent of Schools, Middletowa, Ct. RALPH H. PARK, Principal of Wooster Schoo!, New Haven. 


I have been using “ Jepson’s Elementary Music Keader” for some months and | « Jepson’s Music Reader” has been used in the daily practice of vocal music 4 
He a ot expressing my ever ee ys satisfaction with it asa text book. | in his school since its organization. The results have been, not only satisfactory, = 
aving been written by a gentleman who has had a large experienc: in this hith- | put wonderful. The system is such that children reading in the Primer or First 


_ 


erto neglected but very important branch of education, it exictly meets the want | Reader can learn to sing the scale, first by numeral, then by syllable, then simple 7 

felt in all schools, public per ata gc where music as a study is being introduced. | melodies in different keys, and so on through the elements of music. The chil- | 

coy sor ge og =, so sees —_ a cums og en a { dren in the Grammar Department are able to sing new music at sight in four , 

tractive that the book commends ttself to all who use 1t—and teachers with on ya — H + ? aan f s ; Y U i 7 
- sagpcs - : + “| paris. The time spent in the daily practice is from fifteen to twenty minutes. 

moderate knowledge of music will be able, by its use, to teach thoroughly and | ~— — : ] 


practically. H. C. DAVIS, Principal Skinner School, New Haven, 


A. L. Curtiss, Teas her of Vocal Music, South District Schools, Hartford, Conn. | J, gives me much pleasure to testify of the success attending the study of vocal 1 
We have tested Prof. Jepson’s “ Music Reader” in the various grades of our | music in our schoo! under the superior management of Prof. Jepson. Mr. J. 
school, and find them most admirably adapted to their purpose. is thoroughly qualified for his work, and enters into it with a zeal that is highly ’ 
D. P. Corsin, Principal Asylum Hill Grammar School, Hartford, Conn. commendable. Not being satisfied, however, with what he has already done, he I 
Every exercise which is undertaken in the school-room should be executed | has conceived the idea of revising his ‘‘ Elementary Music Reader,” making a ] 
honestly and thoroughly. I have always regarded the ‘‘ Elementary Vocal Drill? | complete and easy gradation of exercises adapted to the wants of the younger as ’ 
as the exercises of all others the most reluctant to conform to this rule. In ever- | Well as the older pupils. Mr. Jepson has already established an enviable reputa- ; 


coming the difficulties of the exercise, I have received more help from Mr. Jep- | ton in New Haven as a teacher of vocal music, and his revised work, so admi- 
son’s system of elementary vocal drill than from any other. . rably adapted to school use, will no doubt meet with a large sale. 


JOSEPH GILE, Principal of Eaton School, New Haven. GEO. R. BURTON, Prin. Wash. School, New Haven. 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & Co., Publishers, 
|" 458 & 460 CHAPEL STREET, 
OPPOSITE YALE COLLEGE, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 

*.* We invite the attention of teachers and educationalists to the following an- 
nouncement of books recently issued by us. We will send sample copies of either 
walt of them, if desired for examination with a view to introduction, on re- 
ceipt of the appended price. : , he ; 

First Lessons in Our Ccuntry’s History, bringing out its 
salient points and aiming to combine simplicity with sense. By 
Wa. Swinton, A.M., Prof. History in the Univ. Cal., author “Con- 
densed History U. S.,” etc. 1 vol. Square. Fully illustrated. 
Price 80 cents. By mail for examination, on receipt of 60 cents. 


Word Book of Spelling, Oral and Written. Designed to 
attain practical results in the acquisition of the ordinary English 
yocabulary, and to serve as an introduction to word analysis. By 
Prof, WILLIAM SWINTON, Prof. of the English Language, Univer- 
sity of California, author of “(Condensed History U. S.,” “ Rambles 
among Words,” &c., &c. 154 pages. Price, 25 cents. By mail 
on receipt of the price. 

Botany for Young People. How PLANTs BEHAVE, HOW 
THEY MOVE, CLIMB, EMPLOY INSECTS TO WORK FOR THEM, &c. 
By Prof. ASA GRAY, author of “ Gray’s Botanical Series.” Beauti- 
fully illustrated, and printed on fine paper. 4to. Price 75 cents. 
By mail on receipt of the price. ust ready. 

‘Questions for Written Examinations. An aid to Candi- 
dates for Teachers’ Certificates, and a Hand-book for Examiners 
and Teachers. By JOHN Swett. Cloth. 202 pages. Price $1.00. 
By mail on receipt of the price. 

‘A Practical Course with the German. A new work of 
creat excellence, and admirable adaption. For Schools and Acade- 
mies. By Prof. W. H. Woopsrury, author of “ Woodbury’s Ger- 
man Series.” 1 vol. Cloth. Price $1.60. By mail for examina- 
tion for $1.25. ust ready. 

An Elementary Manual of Chemistry ; abridged, with the 
co-operation of the author, from Eliot & Storer’s Manual of Inor- 
ganic Chemistry. By Wm. Ripley NICHOLS, Assistant Professor 
of General Chemistry in the Massachnsetts Institute of Technology. 
Fully illustrated with diagrams and other cuts. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Cloth. 360 pages. Price $1°50. By mail for examination, with 
a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00. 

Swinton’s Word Analysis. A GRADED CLASS-hOoOK OF 
ENGLISH DERIVATIVE WORDS, with practical exercises in spelling, 
Analyzing, Defining, Synonyms, and the use of words. By WIL- 
LIAM SWINTON, Prof. of the English Language in the University of 
California, author of “A Condensed History of the United States,” 
“Rambles Among Words,” &c., &c. 1'vol. 128 pages. Price, 

40 cents. By mail for examination 25 cents. 

An Elementary Grammar of the Greek Language, with 
Exercises and Vocabularies. By SAm’L H. Taytor, LL.D. Based 
on the twenty-fifth edition of Kuhner’s Grammar. 1 vol. 400 pp. 
Price $1.60. By mail for examination on receipt of $1.25. 

A Condensed School History of the United States, 
constructed for definitive results in Recitation, and containing a new 
method of Topical Reviews. By WILLIAM SWINTON, A.M., Prof. 
of History in the University of California, and author of “ Cam- 
paigns of the Army of the Potomac,” &c., &c. Illustrated with 
maps, portraits‘and other illustrations. 1 vol. Cloth, 300 pages. 
Price for examination 75 cents. 

> More than 50,000 copies sold since its publication a year ago. 

Cathcart’s Youth’s Speaker. SELECTIONS IN PROSE, POET- 
RY AND DIALOGUES, suited to the capacities of Youth, and intended 
for the Exhibition Day requirements of Common Schools and Acad- 
; with many new and original pieces. By Gro. R. CATHCART, | 
A.M. 190 pages. Cloth. Price for examination 75 cents. 

Robinson’s Examples. Arithmetical Examples. MEN- 
TAL AND WRITTEN. (With and without answers.) With numerous 
Tables of Moneys, Weights, Measures, &c., designed for review 
and test exercises. By D. W. Fisu, A.M. Cloth. 282 pages. 
Price 75 cents for examination. 

The Spenserian Drawing Book. A SERIES OF AN ELEMEN- 
TARY AND PROGRESSIVE CHARACTER, designed especially for the use 
of Schools, on a new and excellent plan. Prepared by H. Hircn- 
INES, Teacher of Drawing in the Boston English High School, and 
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Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


10.000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
3,000 Engravings. 1840 Pages Quarto. Price, $12. 


wr I wish to obtain exact definitions, I consult it. 
[Schuyler Colfax.] 
E™ Scholar knows its value. 


B= one of my daily companions. 
[John L. Motley, the Historian, &c.] 
Ss’ far as I know, best defining dictionary. 


[W. H. Prescott, the Historian. ] 


[Horace Mann. ] 


TT" best guide of Students of our language. 
[John G. Whittier. ] 


E“ all others in defining scientific terms. 
[President Hitchcock. ] 

—- compendium of human knowledge. 

[W. S. Clark, Pres’t Ag. College.] 

{a A National Standard. The authority in the Government 
Printing Office in Washington. 

Ie Warmly recommended by Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, Geo. 
P. Marsh, Halleck, Whittier. Willis, Saxe, Elihu Burriti, Daniel 
Webster, Rufus Choate, and the best American and European 
scholars, 

A necessity for every intelligent family, student, teacher and pro- 
fessional man, What library is complete without the best English 
Dictionary ? 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


~- oe - 


NEW ILLUSTRATED AND REVISED EDITIONS OF 


WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


Webster's Primary School Dictionary, 204 Engravings. 
‘ 


Common School ‘ 274 “ 
- High School si 297 “ 
“ +9 »mic ““ “ 
A¢ ademic 344 
. Counting House ” with numerous illus- 


trations and may valuable tables not to be found elsewhere. 


Published by IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co., New York. 


Forming a complete serics, and affording a national standard ; thus 
securing uniformity of Orthography and pronunciation for 
the millions that are to constitute this vast republic. 


OF THE SPELLING BOOK ABOUT ONE MIL- 
LION COPIES ARE SOLD ANNUALLY. 


The Leading Series of School Books published in this Country 
are based upon Webster. 

1 There is no other acknowledged Standard in this Country 
or Great Britain. 

1@rNew and Revised Pictorial Editions of Webster’s Una- 
bridged and the School Dictionaries have recently been issued, in 
nandsome style, with Tables of Geographical, Scripture, and Greek 
and Latin Proper Names, forming the best PRONOU NCING and 
DEFINING School Dictionaries of the Language. 

1@rDr. Webster’s Educational Works, it is believed, have done 
more to secure the uniformity of pronunciation and use of language 
as well as freedom from Provincialisms, so remarkable in this coun- 





late Prof. of Drawing, U. S. Naval Academy. ‘To be completed in 
six books. Nos. 1, 2 and 3 nowready. Price 30 each for exami- 
nation, 

Rambles Among Words. THEIR POETRY, HISTORY AND 
Wispom. By Wm. swinton, A.M. Handsomely bound in flex- 
ible c oth, and marbled edges. A new revised edition. 302 pages. 
Price $1.00. Single copies by mail, on receipt of the price. 





Full testimonials of the above are published in the September number of | 
DUCATIONAL REPORTER, where will also be found full descriptive notices of | 
ll of our new issues, together with much general educational news of interest and 

value. ‘Itie REPORTER will be sent free of charge on application. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, : 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 273 West Randolph St., Chicago. 








try, especially when the great influx of foreigners from all nations 
is considered, than any other cause. 

2@The attention of the friends of popular education, Superin- 
tendents, Teachers, and Parents is solicited to the importance of 
perpetuating this purity by the use of such a NATIONAL STANDARD. 

2@Can Teachers or School Boards as effectually or as cheaply, 
in any other way, promote the educational interests of the schools 
under their charge, as by requiring every pupil of a suitable age, to 


possess a good hand Dictionary, for daily use in studying his lessons, ; 


D> 
? , 


and standard of the school, a large and complete work,— 
THE BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY? 


and by placing upon the Teacher’s desk, as the authorative guide 
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LIVE TEXT-BOOKS. 


NEW EDITIONS OF 


BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


WILLIAM WOOD & CoO. 


takes pleasure in announcing to Teachers, and to Members of School 
Committees, that new and improved editions of these popular and 
widely used Grammars, edited by Henry Kiddle, A.M., Superinten- 
dent of Schools of New York City, have just been published. Mr. 
KIDDLE has revised the books thoroughly, particularly the depart- 
ment of Sentential Analysis. He has also incorporated a COU RSE 
OF ORAL INSTRUCTION, which it is thought will add greatly 
to the value of these deservedly favored School Books. The prices 
will be the same as heretofore, viz : 


45e. 
- $1.00 


Brown’s First Lines of English Grammar, . 
Brown’s Institutes of English Grammar, 


. 


The excellence of Brown’s Grammars is very generally, admitted, 
and notwithstanding the multitude of School Grammars which have 
come in competition with them, they have steadily advanced in pub- 
lic favor. In perspicuous arrangement, accuracy of definition, full- 
ness of illustration, and comprehensiveness of plan, they stand un- 
rivaled ; and are probably more extensively used throughout the 
United States than any other works on the subject. 

W. W. & Co., would also call attention to the following valuable 
works published by them, viz.’: 
LAMBERT'’S PRIMARY PHYSIOLCGY. 

Price, 85c. 
LAMBERT'S HIGHER PHYSIOLOGY. 12mo. Many new complete Il- 
lustrations. Price, $1.50, 

These works are written upon a new plan, and are profusely illus- 
trated by hundreds of fine wood engravings, and the larger book by 
thirty-one additional full-page plates on tinted paper, containing 
very many figures. 

ROSCOE'S ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 16mo. Pinely Illustrated. 
Price, $1.50. 


This work needs only to be seen to secure at once the approval 
of every teacher. Condensed into three hundred and eighty-three 


12mo. Fully Illustrated. 


closely yet plainly printed pages. it comprises a complete course of | 


Modern Chemistry, admirably adapted for the use of schools and 

academies. 

ATKINSON'S GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PHYSICS. 
5th Edition. 900 pages. Thick 12mo. Profusely Illustrated. Price, $5. 


The publishers take pride in offering to the educational commu- 


nity this beautiful work of Prof. Ganot. It has no rival, we believe, 
in the English language. It is fully up to the times in every parti- 
cular, and no expense has been spared to make it typographically a 
model text-book. As a book for the library of the scholar and 
gentleman it is invaluable, giving concise information on every 
branch of Physical Science. 


BROWN’S GRAMNAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS. Over 1,000 pages, 
royal 8vo. Price, $6.25. 


The Grammar of English Grammars is an invaluable book of 
reference, and every scholar should have a copy in his library. No 
teacher can afford to be without it, and it should be placed by the 
side of Webster and Worcester in every school. 

Copies of all the above (except Ganot’s Physics and Brown's Gram- 

mar of Grammars) 


Furnished for Examination at Half Retail Price. 


I@> Very favorable terms for introduction. 


Address, 


WM. WOOD & CoO., 
27 GREAT JONES STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





NEW TEAT BOOKS. 


We desire to call the attention of Teachers and Professors to 
the following important edition to our list of School Text Books: 


COLTON’S 


NEW SERIES OF 


GEOGRAPHIES. 


The Whole Subject Embraced in 
TWwWwo BOOKS. 


With the additions which we are now making, em- 
bracing Two Large Ratlroad and Ten Complete 
Reference Maps, in addition to 22 Study Maps, this 
will be by far the best Series of Geographies ever 
offered to the American Public. Everything which 
can be desired will be embraced. 


The distinguishing features of these Books are : 


Ist. They contain all which the scholar should 
be required to learn, and nothing more, stated in the 
clearest possible form. 


2d. The clearness and beauty of the Maps, which 
are specially adapted to the purposes of study. 


No. 1. 


Colton’s New Introductory Geography. 


Elegantly Illustrated with entirely new Maps, drawn expressly 
for this book. Price go cts. 


9 


ove 


Coltors Common School Geography. 


| Elegantly Illustrated by numerous Engravings and Twenty-two 
Maps drawn expressly for this Book. Price $1.75. 


A GREAT SAVING IN TIME AND MONEY 


IS THUS EFFECTED. 


No. 








We ask for these new books a comparison with 
| the best series yet published. 


Send for Complete School Catalogue. 
Address, 


SHELDON & CO,, 
PUBLISHERS, 





NEW YORK. 


677 Broadway, 
[IIsft] 
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NEW HAVEN 


HIGH ‘SCHOOL. 





The Hillhouse High School Building, of which 
the accompanying cut is a representation, was 
opened with public exercises, September 2, 1872 ; 
and on the following day the school was reorganized 
within its walls. 

The edifice stands upon the site of the Lancas- 
terian house which was occupied as a High 


‘School from May 6, 1857, until the close of the 


summer term of 1871; when the latter was demol- 
ished to make way for the beautiful and commo- 
dious structure which stands conspicuous among 
the public buildings that adorn the city. 

The Hillhouse High School receives its name 
from the Hon. James Hillhouse, who through a long 
life was identified with the interests of New Haven, 
and many traces of his enterprise are still conspic- 
uous. Prominent among them are the ranges of 
beautiful elms which overarch the streets and char- 
acterize the place as the “ city of elms.” 











He was the father of the State School Fund, de- 
rived from the sale of public lands in Ohio; and 
during a period of fifteen years, after a service of 
sixteen years in Congress, was School Commis- 
sioner for the State. 

His valuable services and earnest interest in the 
cause of education render it quite appropriate that 
his name should be connected with the school sys- 
tem of the place of his former residence. 

The materials used in the construction of the 
building are “ Philadelphia pressed brick,” trimmed 
with yellow “ Ohio stone,” on a foundation of gran- 
ite. The wood-work of the interior is hard pine, 
unpainted, trimmed with black walnut. 

The dimensions are 100X 70 feet. On the north 
end is a projection 259 feet, which furnishes an 
entrance and stairway to each floor. In the rear is 
another projection 22 14 for stairways, dress rooms 
for teachers, &c. The width of the halls through 
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the length of the building 1 is 10 viet the transverse 
halls are 20 feet wide, “which include stairs and 
dress rooms for the pupils. Other dimensions may 
be found in the ground plans in the cut. 
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FIRST STORY. 
The first story, 10 feet between floors, is occu- 
pied, in part, by the Board of Education and its 
officers. 
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SECOND STORY 
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The second and third : stories are each 13 feet 
and the fourth 17 feet between floors. 

Water is carried to each story, and two or three 
“set bowls” are furnished on each floor. Provision 
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THIRD STORY. 

is made for lighting with gas all parts of the build- 
ing. The whole is warmed by seven furnaces. 

* All available space upon the walls above the 



















FOURTH STORY. 
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wainscoting, is covered with a very superior, mas- 
tic black board, 4 feet to 43 feet in width. 

The seven rooms on the second and third floors 
are designed to accommodate 400 pupils ; the large 
room receiving 100, and the six smaller ones, 50 
pupils each. 

The school, as at present organized, comprises 
360 pupils and 12 teachers: a Principal, a Sub. 
master and ten female assistants. In addition to 
these is a Master, who gives instruction in Geome- 
trical, Object, and Perspective Drawing, and another 
in Vocal Music. 


SHAKSPERIAN USE OF THE AD- 
JECTIVE—A STUDY IN STYLE. 


NO. Ti. 


BY WM. WORTHINGTON FOWLER, DURHAM, CT. 


THE 


The aim of these notes upon the use of the 
adjective is to furnish hints and stimuli to scholars 
in the art of composition. 

The study of the uses of the adjective is, no 
doubt ,essential to all scholars who would learn to 
write and speak their mother tongue with force and 
accuracy, more especially to such as intend to pur- 
sue a literary or professional career. In poetry; 
oratory, romance and all descriptive writing the 
adjective is par excellence the graphic word. How 
true this is the scholar may see by selecting noted 
passages from the poets and reading them, omitting 
the adjectives. 

We have confined ourselves thus far to the picto- 
rial adjectives, having suggestive force and impress- 
ing’ the mind, through the medium of the five 
senses. We have cited examples of the judicious 
use of the adjective as a graphic word, from Shaks- 
peare, because of the amplitude of hfs works and 
genius. Other poets, more purely descriptive— 
Keats, Tennyson and their peers—spread out before 
us arich and diversified word-painting in their sepa- 
rate fields. But the realm of Shakspeare embraces 
within its vast boundaries, alike the forms of out- 
ward nature and the mind and heart and body of 
man. There are the grander forms of nature—the 
sea in its thousand changeful moods of storm and 
calm, the mountains “ cloud-wrapt and sun-crowned,” 
“the shadowy forests, “the plenteous rivers” and 
“ wide-skirted meads,” while over all bends the sky 
“ fretted with golden fire,” and spanned by rainbows 
of sunlight and of moonlight. There are the lesser 
forms of nature—‘“ the gentle dew from Heaven,” 
the rivulet which “ makes sweet music with the en- 


ameled stones,” the mote in the sunbeam, the paint 
upon the lily, “ the perfume on the violet.” There, 
too, are the forms of man moving before the eye— 
the priest, the statesman, the lunatic, the lover, the 
villain—the father, the mother, the wife—the king 
in his regal robes, the clown in his motley, the war- 
rior in his panoply —we mark these forms not merely 
by the costume, figure and countenance, though 
these are appropriate, but by the emotions that 
throb in the heart, the thoughts that work in the 
mind. 

Here—in nature, and man—was material in the 
rough, without stint, to be wrought by the hand of 
genius—nouns bare, rugged, colorless to be clothed 
carved and tinted by the artistic use of the adjective. 

By what pictorial epithets the master outlined, 
shaded, moulded, colored, flavored and scented, 
mere outward form, we have very briefly and im- 
perfectly shown. We come next to consider another 
use he made of the adjective by means of which 
he gave a life and soul to matter, and an apparent 
material existence to thought and feeling, especially 
by personifying the inanimate in nature, and em- 
bodying the subtle, spiritual essence in the soul of 
man, 

At this stage, we are ushered into the sanctuary 
of high art, where fancy and imagination are more 
warmly solicited and ministered unto by the asso- 
ciation of ideas awakened by the sublime bards— 
the high-priests of poesie. 

This use of the adjective is ¢ropica/—we take- the 
word in the Rhetorical sense. The difference 
between the simple, descriptive adjective and the 
tropical adjective may be seen in the two expres- 
sions “the white foam” and the “cruel, crawling 
foam,” where in the former we have merely the 
image of whiteness, while in the latter we have 
a moral attribute “ cruel,” and a physical attribute 
“crawling,” growing out of something similar in 
man and given to the foam of the sea. 

Let us explain our meaning more fully by another 
illustration. Imaginealandscape—a mountain like 
a patch of blue ina fresco, a sea smooth as glass, 
a river shining through intervals of hill and dale, 
or through vistas of wood, its banks bestudded with 
violets, “the yellow primrose upon its brim.” 
We look at this landscape through the pellucid air 
of a June morning. It isa picture as still and vivid 
as ever lay on canvass, and yet only a picture. 

And now a wizard appears. He is a great poet 


and bears a wand more potent than that of Pros- 
pero. He waves his wand across the scene and 





straightway the landscape wakes to life. —The moun- 
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tain nods his bearded chin, heaves his shaggy breast, 
wraps about him a garment of clouds, and sets the 
sun’s rays as a crown upon his “bald and awful 
head ;” the sea becomes a musician, sounding its 
diapason in dirges, or a termagant,” spitting in the 
face of heaven,” or a rebel rising and roaring 
against the storm that lashes it ; the forest is an 
aisled cathedral resounding with the anthem of 
the winds; the river is a steed tosSing its mane 
and rushing to its goal, the ocean; the violet is a 
gentle toper sipping its morning draught of dew, 
and the primrose wags her head and winks at the 
sun, that princely banker from whom she has bor- 
rowed her golden petals. 

An analysis of the tropical use of the adjective 
will show how much that use has to do with these 
transformations in literature by which the mute and 
lifeless nouns speak, and sing, and move, and act. 

In general we may say that such adjectives in- 
volve a comparison with something, or an allusion 
to something, relating to the physical, moral, and 
mental qualities of man, or growing out of him or 
to qualities belonging to something other than the 
object to which that adjective is applied. 

It should be here noted by way of parenthesis, 
that all tropical adjectives are pictorial in the most 
life-like sense, but all pictorial adjectives are not 
tropical. Some of the examples already cited may 
be here repeated. 

The graphic force of the tropical adjectives may 
consist not merely in the comparison or allusion to 
something familiar to the senses, but in the per- 
sonification thus implied. A falchion is said to be 
“biting” like a beast of prey. Cassius is called 
“ waspish ” in allusion to the temper of the insect ; 
but in such expressions as “envious sliver,” “the 
weeping brook,” “ deaf pillows,” the nouns are dis- 
tinctly personified by being endowed with human at- 
tributes. 

Nowhere more clearly shines forth the exuberant 
and imperial fancy of our poet, levying tribute from 
nature, art and in all to illustrate his thoughts 
than in this very use of the adjective. : 

Sometimes he describes theimmaterial by the ma- 
terial as “ curtained sleep,” “airy nothing,” or the 


by giving color to mental moods, as “ green and _yel- 
Jow melancholy,” “ whéte wonder,” by giving moral 
qualities to things as “ sebe//ious liquors,” “ coward 
lips,” “ unbashful foreheads,” the subtle blood of the 
grape,” by giving physical, implying moral quali- 
ties, as “marble-breasted tyrant,” “spongy officers,” 
i.e. deep drinking, “f/aited cunning,” “melting 
spirits ;” or simply physical qualities, as “ freesing 
hours.” Life, death, the faculties of the mind, and 
the passions, traits and emotions of the heart each 
move before us an embodied presence. “ Life, a 
walking shadow,” “ Death, that wxsavory guide,” 
“ yvestal modesty,” “ bashful cunning,” “ green,” “ un- 
breathed memory,” “ sovereign reason,” “ levelled 
malice,” “ sous-eyed disdain,” and scorn pointing his 
“ slowly moving finger,” “the pert and nimble spirit 
of truth,” “ pity a zaked, new-born babe,” “ ample and 
Spacious revenge,” “ dropsical honor,” “ cloudy mel- 
ancholy,” “ vau/ting ambition that o’er-leaps itself,” 
“ staunchless avarice,” and “ riotous appetite.” 

Our allotted space precludes us from analy- 
zing more fully the force and effect of the adjectives 
we cite. Some of our examples are so plain that 
he “ who runs may read ;” others we commend to 
the attention of the diligent student. 

Perhaps a clearer view of our subject may be 
presented to the reader in the following, panoramic 
narrative form, composed of adjectival phrases 
culled from the pages of the great dramatist. 

Let us imagine that we sit upon some “ Heaven- 
kissing hill,” “the bleak air, our dozsterous chamber- 
lain.” “ Black vespers pageants pass by us and over 
us. We see the “ cold fruitless moon,” the “ chaste 
beams of the watery moon,” the clouds curled, 
dragonish, lasy-pacing.” The “ honey-heavy dew of 
slumber ” falls upon our eyes as the “ gentle night,” 
the “ dlack-biowed night,” the “ cripple, tardy-gaited 
night wears* away, until the “envious streaks” of 
early dawn appear, which fade from the sky when 
“jocund day stands tiptoe on the misty mountain 
top.” “Lusty winter, frosty, but kindly,” has gone, 
and it is now the “ youthful season,” when “ well 
appareled April treads like a saucy boy ” “upon the 
heels of /imping winter,” and the “ xodding violet ” 
springs beneath our feet, or, mayhap, it is in “sum- 


material by the immaterial as “dowsy syrups,” | mer ripening breath,” or in “ chi/ling autumn,” that 
“courteous breath,” by giving human attributes to! we look down upon the landscape. Sweet souuds 
the inanimate, as, “a zipping and an eager air,” “ in-| of music are heard, “ solemn airs the comforters of 
vitelnerable air,” “ dumb mouths” of wounds, by giving |an unsettled fancy,” by “ giddy-paced tunes,” which 
manners to emotions, as “ obseguious sorrow,” by | set the feet of the Morris dancers flying over the 
giving physical forms to manners as “ /ow-crouched| green sward. The “ inconstant winds,” the “ scow/- 
courtesies,” “ spaniel fawning,” by giving concrete] ig winds” blow from the “frozen bosom of the 





epithets to abstract nouns, as “ open-eyed conspiracy,’ ' north,” and “ puff” at the “dew- dropping south.” 
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Far away over the “shadowy forests” and “ wide- 
shirted meads” a “ towered promontory” juts into 
the “ambitious sea,” which rises towards the sky, 
while the “sutinous winds” sweep across it at 
their will. “ Brave vessels,” “argosies with portly” 
sail, are wrestling with the “contentious waves.” 
“ Seeling night,” comes now to “ scarf up the tender 
eye of pitiful day,” and as through the “rheumy 
and unpurged air” the “ wecked dew” falls, we are 
prepared for “ veeking villainies ;” we see the “ eager 
droppings of the “ Zeperous distilment,” poured by 
the guilty-king, whose offences are “ vank.” We see 
looming up through the darkness the battlements 
of the castle that “ hath a pleasant seat.” Men, 
' with a “ wrinkled purpose, graven on their faces, flit 
by; the “owl, the fatal dell man shrieks,” and 
“ withered murder towards his design moves like a 
a ghost,” the lady of Dunsinane walks in sleep, 
troubled with “ ¢hick coming fancies,” nor can she 
“pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow,” and 
Macbeth’s “ way of life has fallen into the sere, the 
yellow leaf. 

And now the great forces of nature awake and 
“join their high engendered battles,” and as the 
waves rise, those “ empty tigers of the roaring sea” 
and the “ zzmd/e lightning play through the “ wxruly 
night ;” the crazied king calls down the “ stored 
vengences ” of heaven upon the heads of his “ fer- 
nicious daughters.” Thus, the great poet made 
real the ideal and idealized the real by the tropical 
use of the adjective. 

We will not dwell upon the grotesque and comic 
epithets, of which there is an ample store, nor upon 
the household adjectives, homely, and yet both 
strong and sweet, such as goodly, gracious, kindly, 
gentle, hallowed, and the whole tribe of Anglo-Saxen 
adjectives, which, all plain and common, though 
they are, yet in the hands of the master become 
words of power and beauty. 

How may the use of the adjective be best taught 
the scholar? By a system of gradations, from the 
lowest to the highest, from the simple to the com- 
plex. This should properly involve on the part of 
the teacher, some knowledge of metaphysics in- 
cluding the laws of taste and the natural succession 
of impressions. 

We have at the outset the three great classes of 
qualities, physical, moral and mental, in their regu- 
lar order, to be indicated by their appropriate ad- 
jectives. 

Commencing with the physical, we have a variety 
of objects which we are to describe, first by the 


senses, generally in the following order, viz: ad- 
jective’ of the eye, the touch, the hearing, the smell 
and the taste ; though this order may be changed 
according to the object to be described. 

Suppose a house is the object presented for de- 


scription. The impression conveyed through the 
eye is, perhaps, first, that of size; it is large or 
small, &c.; second, color—white or brown, &c. ; 
third, configuration—square, oblong, circular, or 
special configuration, as gambril-roofed, and so on, 
as to light and shade material, age and: other im- 
pressions, conveyed through the eye respecting the 
object, as a whole, and as to its parts, outside and 
inside. Let other sense-adjectives be applied in 
the order in which they would naturally come to 
the ear, the touch, &c. Then select and apply the 
more pictorial and suggestive epithets and finally 
such as are tropical. Describe a man by his physi- 
cal, moral and mental qualities, in the same manner. 
As a collateral exercise, and for the purpose of 
enlarging the scholar’s vocabulary, let him be ac- 
customed to memorize noted passages from the 
great authors with a special attention to the force 
of the adjectives which they contain. 





VERSUS THEORETICAL 
GRAMMAR. 


BY MARK PITMAN, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


PRACTICAL 


Has the English language a grammar? Does there 
exist a set of principles or laws agreeably to which 
that language is spoken and written? More than five 
hundred authors in this country alone, have attested 
their faith by writing and publishing tréatises on 
English Grammar. This circumstance, however, 
cannot be admitted as evidence. There is more 
conclusive proof. 

The language is now spoken by seventy-five mil- 
lions of people, over widely-extended areas and in 
countries widely separated. But wherever spoken 
or written it isthe same. There are dialectic differ- 
ences to be sure. In this country many words are in 
use, and many forms of expression, especially among 
the uneducated, which are unknown elsewhere. In 
England the differences, in the vernacular of different 
sections is so great as to justify the distinction into 
dialects. Thus we hear of the dialect of the northern 
counties dialect of the southern counties, dialect of 
the midland counties,etc. But it is true on the other 
hand that these differences almost entirely disappear 
among the educated of both countries ; and that 





simplest epithets, and such as appeal to the five 


good writers, whether of this country or England 
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exhibit no local peculiarities, but write as if trained 
in the same school. This can only. be accounted 
for by admitting the existence of a set of principles, 
by which, consciously or unconsciously, these writers 
are governed. 
Wholesale denunciation of grammars their authors 
and teachers, sweeping declarations as to the the 
uselessness of the study of English grammar, as 
pursued in our schools, has of late been a favorite 
method for attracting a passing notice, employed 
by some who can write tolerably good English, and 
by many whocannot. Fault-finding is the cheapest 
of recreation, and to criticize freely, gives one an 
air of superiority. Yet among all this class of 
critics, whose articles have appeared in educational 
and literary journals, I know of none who have 
been able to invent anything better. Indeed very 
few have ventured to suggest any improvement on 
existing methods except in the most vague and 
general manner. That there is room for improve- 
ment in our methods of instruction there can be 
little doubt, but it is reform that it is needed in our 
system and not the annihilation of the system itself. 
Grammar is both a science and an art. 

As an art it teaches us to express thought, in ac- 
cordance with principles established by the practice 
of those speakers and writers who use the language 
in the most pure, elegant and forcible style. This 
is practical grammar. 

As a science its scope is very wide. It investi- 

gates the origin of language in human want, its 
growth with the growth of thought in men, its unity 
resulting from the oneness of the human soul, its 
diversities springing from the diverse occupations, 
surroundings, mental conditions, and needs of the 
various races of men, and the decay and death of 
languages which accompany the changing thought 
and varying fortunes of nations. It searches out 
the great principles which belong to all languages, 
which grow out of the very nature of language, and 
out of its relation to thought and to the structure of 
the human mind. 

It seeks for the origin, history, past and present 
signification of all the words of a language in all 
the various uses that may be made of them. It 
teaches the structure of sentences, and how words 
are arranged and modified therein so as to project 
thought and emotion into other minds with the 


This is the department of theoretical or scientific 


It is a study commenced in infancy, under the 
a, b,c, teacher, the grammatistes of the Greeks, 
and continued through all the subsequent process of 
education, never completed, not even under the 
grammatikos, the professor of literature. 

Inasmuch as language is the most perfect me- 
dium of communication between mind and mind 
afforded us by our creator: as words are the expo- 
nents of thought, purpose and character; as the 
language of a nation is the result of its genius, 
wisdom, toil and experience, as the forms of words 
and the structure of phrases and sentences are coun- 
terparts of mental operations and phenomena ; there 
are the same reasons for the study of grammatical 
science, that there are for the study of thought, of 
history and mental philosophy. 

Hence the structure of language has engaged the 
attention of the very best minds form an early 
period down to the present time. The terms em- 
ployed in this science bear traces of the labor and 
thought of the best intellects of antiquity. 

The great diversions made by grammarians in all 
langyages, noun, verb, pronoun, adjective, adverb. 
have been examined, criticised and approved by 
many successive generations of scholars. “ Every 
word, every phrase, every definition,” says one, “ is 
the result of intense thought, of long toil, heated 
controversy.” 

It would be no more absurd to leave out of a 
system of education, the study of history, of mental 
philosophy and of literature, than to leave out the 
study of grammar. It would be as unreasonable to 
pronounce a person learned who is ignorant of the 
other branches just mentioned ; to call him learned 
who had never studied grammar, whatever his other 
accomplishments might be. 

If these views be correct, the questions whether, 
and how far, English grammar should be studied in 
our public schools, are to be answered and settled 
on the same principles as the question of ‘the study 
of any other science. There are two principles to 
guide us in the whole matter of the choice of studies ; 
to wit: the needs and interests of the learner, and 
the fitness of any study to his mental condition and 
development. 

As to the needs of the learner, every child and 
youth in schools must of necessity use the language 
—must during their whole lives be hourly construct- 
impromptu sentences in the communication of 
thought and emotion to others. Upon their ability 


grammar. Within the boundaries of its provinces /to construct these sentences well, and to use words 





is included every question that can arise, pertaining | fitly, will depend in a great measure their capability 
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of others. Upon their ability to construct these 
sentences well, and to use words fitly will depend 
ina great measure their capability for receiving 
just and correct ideas from the language of others 
and this ability will be the measure, nearly, of their 
intelligence, culture and intellectual standing. Skill 
in practical grammar, the art of expression, the or- 
dinary use of language, is then a prime necessity 
with every pupil. This skill may be measurably 
acquired long before the learner is sufficiently de- 
veloped in understanding, to pursue profitably the 
science of grammar to any considerable extent. 

Scientific grammar in all its breadth is a study 
worthy of the most mature and cultivated intellects. 
The use of language is to be acquired at first by 
imitation. The study of books on grammar and 
the structure of language is not suited to the early 
years of life. Not until the understanding is con- 
siderably matured, may you pass to that higher de- 
partment of grammar, defined by a popular author 
as “such an analysis of language, and examination 
of its parts as may guide the student to correctness 
in his own choice and combination of words.” 

It is useless to suppose that the memorizing of 
rules of syntax and reciting them as parts of for- 
mulas in mechanical parsing, has any power to im- 
part this skill to children in their early years. And 
it is a cruel and unjustifiable waste of time and labor 
to compel young scholars to commit and recite such 
forms of words, to which they do and can attach no 
ideas. 

Thousands of scholars in our public schools, below 
the grade of high schools, must use the English 
language all their lives, who by their capacity as 
well as by the needs and circumstances of their 
lives, are forever precluded from a scientific knowl- 
edge of the language they are using. These 
thousands may and ought to acquire in school the 
ability to frame correctly the few varieties of sen- 
tences, which they will ever be called upon to con- 
struct. Hundreds ought to learn to write correctly 
and even elegantly, while fezs ought, even here, to 
lay the foundation for a scientific knowledge of the 
language. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that a very ex- 
tensive acquaintance with theoretical grammar is 
necessary in order to speak the language correctly. 

The land surveyor may use the table of logarithms, 
of iatitude and departure, of lines and cosines, with 
complete accuracy and success, while the principles 
involved in their construction may be a profound 
mystery to him. 

A child may be taught to frame a sentence cor- 


rectly without fully understanding the science of its 
construction, just as a servant may be taught to 
make a good loaf of bread, who would be utterly in- 
capable of comprehending the chemical principles 
involved in the process. And the ability to form 
correct sentences may be of as much more value to 
the child in all his future life, as practical skill in 
bread-making is more important for the domestic, 
than any amount of theoretical knowledge of acid 
and alkali—of saccharine and vinous fermentation. 
Practical grammar should commence at the very 
beginning of school-life with the correction of the 
child’s pronunciation and forms of expression, and 
should be carried on daily throughout the whole 
career, not in a loose desultory manner, but sys- 
tematically, in pursuance of some well defined plan. 

The meanings of words should be taught not by 

dry, formal definitions in the early stages, but by 

object lessons, so arranged as to enlarge the child’s 

vocabulary, by familiar talks about words, ahd by 

combining the same word in a variety of sentences 

in such manner that the idea represented by the 

word shall be clearly impressed upon the mind of 

the child. 

Later in the course, the study of definitions from 
the dictionary, should occupy a great deal of atten- 
tion. Thirdly, the teacher should classify the most 
common errors in the use of language—that prevail 
among the pupils—and make a particular class the 
object of study and correction until the foundation 
for a reform is laid, then attack another class. Let 
the attention of both teacher and pupil be concen- 
trated on a single error, or group of errors until a 
result is obtained. All the missiles hurled at Fort 
Sumter would never have breached its walls, had 
they not been concentrated upon distinct points. 
Fourthly. Until the study of theoretical gram- 
mar is commenced, such grammatical principles 
only should be given to the learner as are obviously 
true in practice as well as in theory. These will 
be found to be comparatively few. - The English 
language is almost without inflection. The termi- 
nations of the possessive case, the nominative plu- 
ral of nouns, the degrees of comparison, and a few 
of the persons and tenses of the verbs, exhibit about 
the whole of it. Itis only injurious to the beginnner 
to be obliged to repeat rules that are derived from 
other languages, and are only theoretically true. 
To illustrate : The pupil in parsing a verb is gene- 
rally required to say “a finite verb must agree with 
its subject in person and number.” This is practi- 
cally true in many languages, but if we examine 





the conjugation of the verb love, in the active voice, 
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common form, through the indicative, subjunctive 
and potential moods, counting six tenses in the sub- 
junctive, we shall find eighty distinct forms. In 
six of these only is the verb varied on account of 
person or number. 

If now we conjugate the same verb through all 
the active forms including the formal style in the 
second person singular, emphatic forms in the 
present and past tenses of the indicative—the pro- 
missive and predictive forms in the future tenses 
and the compound active or progressive conjugation, 
we shall count two hundred sixteen distinct forms. 
The verb is actually varied to agree with its subject 
in forty-nine of them, no more. If we deduct the 
thirty-six forms with thou, we shall have in the re- 
maining one hundred eighty, only thirteen in which 
the verb is varied, to agree with the subject. That 
is to say, the pupil may meet in his ‘reading, the 
verb love conjugated affirmatively in the active 
voice, in one hundred eighty different forms, and in 
passing every one of them he is expected to assert 
the agreement of the verb with its subject, in person 
and number, an assertion that to his apprehension 
is untrue in one hundred and sixty-seven instances, 
and true in only thirteen. 

Take another illustration: “The object of a 
transitive verb or of a preposition must be in the 
objective case.” So says the grammar, and so the 
pupil is expected to say always and ever, notwith- 
standing the fact, staring him in the face, that not 
one of the more than thirty thousand nouns in the 
language is ever visibly affected by being made the 
object of a verb or preposition, and that out of the 
seventy pronouns and pronominal words that may 
be used substantively, seven only are visibly gov- 
erned by a verb or preposition. 

What wonder that the pupil unconsciously re- 
ceives the impression that rules of grammar are 
meaningless formulas, to which no idea is to be at- 
tached. 

These examples illustrate some of the difficulties 
that will be met in the effort to teach theoretical 
grammar to children. 

The effort ought never to be made. Language 
grows up with the child’s mental growth. He uses 
the words and expressions which he hears used by 
those about him. One form of words is just as 
good to him as another when both are new. If the 
language to which his ear has been accustomed is 
correct, he has already the art of correct speaking 
and needs not to be taught. If he has it not, he 
needs to be corrected when using wrong expressions. 
“« Me and Jim was playing marbles,” says the boy, 








If we wish him to adopt a better form of expression, 
it will be of very little service to have him learn 
the rules of syntax that apply ; as, for example— 
“ The subject of a finite verb must be in the nomi- 
native case.” There is no reason in the nature of 
things, why “me” might not have been the nomi- 
native and “I” the objective. It will require quite 
a long course of study and reflection, to enable the 
learner to fully comprehend the meaning of the rule. 
When a clear understanding of the rule has been 
gained, the pupil will soon discover that it has no 
practical force, except in relation to some dozen 
words in the whole language. If a child uses in- 
correct language, we shall better secure the desired 
change by direct correction than by rules. The 
simple correction will be better understood, more 
easily learned and longer retained. A bad habit 


is not eradicated by learning a rule, but by sub- | 


stituting a good habit for the bad one. All I 
have said, in relation to instruction in practical 
grammar, applies to early training, and to the train- 
ing needed by the THOUSANDs in our public schools. 
Of course it does not apply to the Jater study that 
must be pursued by the few who ai¢ to master the 
philosophy of the language. But|M. Marccl well 
says: “It may without hesitation he affirmed that 
grammar is not the stepping stone} |but the finish- 
ing instrument.” 

Far be it from me to undervalue he study of the 
science of grammar. Our language i is the noblest 
spoken by men. It has gathered into its treasury 
the richness, strength and beauty of many noble 
languages. In compass, flexibility, utility and 
power it has no equal among the living languages 
of earth. It is worthy the profoundest study of the 
most gifted and cultivated minds. And fortunately, 
works are abundant in this country and England, 
that may serve as excellent text-books in the scien- 
tific study of the language. But I believe the 
genius is yet to arise, who shall prepare a course of 
study philosophically arranged, that shall include 
just what is essential toa complete drill in practical 
grammar and exclude everything else. 


<cop 


INSTRUCTION IN MORAL SCIENCE. 


BY. REV. H. BRYANT, HEBRON, CONN. 


Messrs. Editors :—In the August numbers of your 
Journal, by one editorial note, you called the 
attention of your readers to an Article upon Moral 
Science and the importance of introducing it into 
our Common Schools. I have read the Article over 
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twice, and I am not alittle surprised that you should 
think it worthy of the commendation which you 
have given to it. The writer of that Article seems 
to think that because Church and State are, in their 
respective legislation, separate and distinct from 
each other, in this country, therefore they should 
be completely isolated and have each its distinct 
Moral Code ;in other words that the Szafe should 
ignore God and repudiate all the principles and 
motives and sanctions derived from religion— 
consequently that in our Public Schools the moral 
instruction given should be founded, not upon a 
religious, but upon a secu/ar basis. 

A sad day it will be for our Schools, and sadder 
still for our country, when such a policy shall be 
practically adopted. No nation exists on earth or 
can have existed without the support of religion. 
The nations of Pagan Antiquity had their religions, 
and corrupt as those religions were, they were an 
element of national strength and perpetuity. And 
though I have read History to some extent, I am 
not aware that any people in their civil or social 
relations were ever governed by a code of morals 
entirely stripped of religious sanctions. 

Your correspondent’s reference to the French 
Revolution of the last century is most unfortunate 
for his arguments, and proves the very reverse of 
what he would have us believe. The French Infidels 
of that period adopted the very policy which he 
recommends, They taught the people a Godless 
Code of morals and set up a Godless government. 
They abolished all religion and substituted the 
goddess of reason—that moral philosophy which 
your correspondent thinks should take the place in 
schools of religious instruction. And, what was 
the result in the case referred to, of that substitution 
of Philosophy for religions “ Awful scenes” of 
anarchy and blood, as he has rightly told us. 

Your correspondent maintains that the precept 
that “we should do unto others, as we would they 
should do unto us,” though found in Scripture, is 
not in any strict sense a religious duty. That pre- 
cept he claims as involving that Moral Science 
which he declares to.be “the true foundation of the 
State,’ and this Fundamental Morality, moreover, 
he expressly declares, must be entirely separated 
from old dependence upon any religious creed, 
what then is the doctrine of your correspondent ? 
what but this ?—that as citizens, and in all our 
social relations and transactions, we have no con- 
cern with God nor God with us—that our accounta- 
bility to God is limited to that specific homage 
which is due directly to Himself. According to 





this teaching, whatever a man may do to his neigh- 
bor, he violates no sacred obligation—he simply 
disregards some of the demands of Moral Science, 
or some of the conventional proprieties of organized 
society—a criminality which can be easily concealed, 
and if detected can be followed only by some tem- 
porary inconvenience, 

If the Tammany Ring want any better doctrine 
than that, I do not know where they will find it, 
though your correspondent does hold out to them 
some further comfort in prospect. “It seems cer- 
tain,” he says, “that the day is not distant, when 
no religious creed will be taught in any system of 
public instruction, in the more advanced civilization 
of the world.” A glorious day is coming. There 
are certain classes, especially -in our great cities, 
that will fervently pray for that “advanced civiliz- 
ation,” and knowing as they do, that Judges and 
Juries are not much to be feared—if they can only 
evade the demand of Moral Science, their Millenium 
will have arrived. Now it may be thought that this 
on my part is mere ridicule and banter, and that the 
religious Creed referred to in the quotation must be 


for it will hardly be pretended that Dr. Wayland’s 
Moral Science, objected to by the writer, was com- 
posed in the interest of any particular sect. Dr. 
Wayland does undoubtedly recognise a personal 
God and his revealed will as the foundation of duty 
and of human accountability, and this, if I mistake 
not, and the obvious teaching founded upon it, is 
just what your correspondent would banish from 
our public schools, as not essential to good citizen- 
ship, nor necessary to the well-being of the State, 
and for that fundamental ve/igious element, he would 
substitute his J/oral Science. Instead of testing 
our loyalty and accountability upon the immutable 
basis of the eternal God who made us, he would 
make us accountable, merely to the fluctuating 
human ideas of moral beauty and temporal utility, 
and the fitness of things, and to scientific deductions. 
Thus—in his own language—would he “ take mo- 
rality entirely away from all dependence on any religi- 
ous Creed.” Inother words—thus would he extermi- 
nate God and all religion from the State, and so far as 
the public schools are concerned, from the minds 
and hearts of all its citizens; well then, after that 
has been done, the State must act consistently. 
If the State has no God and no religion, it can have 
no right to demand that its citizens shall have any. 
It must abolish all its oaths of office. It must not 
call upon me to raise my right hand towards heaven 





and to utter those solemn words—“So help me 


some Sectarian Formula. But that can not be— - 
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God.” The State must not act the vile part of a 
heartless hypocrite, and attempt to bind its servants 
to their duty with the borrowed sanctions of a Creed 
which it has disowned and repudiated. And having 
abolished all these high and ennobling sentiments 
and constraining motives, derived from a glorious 
immortality, the State must no longer expect her 
sons heroically to fight her battles, and in “the im- 
minent deadly breach” to court a barren martyr- 
dom stripped of all its sublime inspirations and 
appropriate rewards— 
“ Why beats thy bosom with illustrious dreams 

Of self-exposure, laudable, and great 

Of gallant enterprise, and glorious death : 

Die for thy country |—Thou romantic fool ! 

Seize, seize the plank thyself, and let her sink : 

Thy country ! what to thee? 

If with thy blood thy fixa/ hope is spilt : 

On Earth’s poor pay our famished virtue dies, 

Truth incontestible, in spite of all 

A Bayle has preached, or a Voltaire believed.” 

Your correspondent has expressed the gist of 
his article in these emphatic words :— It seems 
important and indeed imperatively necessary, to 
take morality entirely away from all its dependence 
on any religious creed.” Now, I would have him 
and your readers compare this dictum with a_ brief 
extract which I will make, from a document which 
hitherto has been thought to contain some wisdom. 
That document is the Farewell Address to his 
countrymen, of the great and good Washington, 
“Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to 
political prosperity, ve/¢g7on and morality are indis- 
pensable supports. In vain would that man claim 
the tribute of patriotism who should labor to subvert 
these great pillars of human happiness—these firm- 
est props of the duties of men and citizens. The 
mere politician equally with the pious man, ought 
to respect and cherish them. A volume could not 
trace all their connections with private and public 
felicity. Let it simply be asked—where is the 
security for property, for reputation, for life, if the 
sense of zeligious obligation desert the oaths which 
are the instruments of investigation in the courts 
of justice? And /et us with caution indulge the 
supbosition that morality can be maintained without 
religion,’ “reason and experience both forbid us to 
expect that ational morality can prevail in exclusion 
of religious principles.” If the venerated author of 
these noble sentences had had your correspondent’s 
article before him, in deprecating its teaching, he 
could have used no words more directly to the 
point. 

And now in regard to that alleged obstacle to 
religious instruction in our public schools—the 





manifold sectarianism of our country. I have been 
an acting school visitor in three different towns, 
and for a period of more than twenty years, and 
during this time I have read the Bible in the schools 
under my charge—or had it read by the teacher 
and have made addresses upon religious subjects 
adapted to the capacities of children, and have 
offered prayer to Almighty God ; and for this course 
uniformly pursued by me, no aggrieved sectarian 
nor any other person has ever opened his mouth 
tome ina single word of complaint or disapprobation. 
If such religious instruction is ever banished from 
our public schools, it will be by a sect more bitter 
and intolerant than any under the Christian name— 
the sect of zzfidelity. And what is the creed to be 
imposed in place of the Bible? that of the Phil- 
osophers, of course, and of the latest type—his— 
God is that force which underlies universal nature, 
and man, originating from “ Protoplasms,” “Ger- 
minals” and “ Monads,” and coming gradually up 
through sponges, oysters, and monkeys, in the lapse 
of the geologic ages of untold millions of years— 
having outstripped his original compeers of the 
mud and the forest, has arrived at last to his present 
intelligence and rationality. ‘Having no personal 
and intelligent creator, man has nothing to worship 
or pray to, and being a grow?¢h and not a creation, 
he owes nothing to his fellows. 

But as science is progressive, this creed may 
hereafter receive amendment. Those of us who 
retain unshaken the historic faith of our fathers, 
can afford to wazz. 





HISTORY OF PLAINFIELD ACADEMY. 


—_ 


NO, 2. 


The prosperity of the Academy seemed no whit 
abated by the delay in securing a charter. The in- 
stitution grew rapidly in favor with the public and 
became widely celebrated. 

The “ New Hall,” or principal academical build- 
ing was occupied with the classical department, 
which was under the immediate instruction of Dr. 
Pemberton. The brick house which stood just 
across the street, was devoted to mathematical 
studies, and Nathan Daboll, of arithmetical mem- 
ory, was one of the permanent teachers. The third 
building styled “White Hall,” and situated a mile 
south of the others, was occupied with the English 
department, which was under the direction of Mr. 
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much public approbation for ten years. By the 
advice and promised patronage of Boston gentle- 
nien he removed there and continued to educate 
young men for college with marked success until 
quite advanced in life. Of all the pupils he ever 
presented, it was said none ever failed of admit- 
tance. During his late years he was comforted and 
soothed by his two daughters and honored and be- 
loved by a selection of noble spirits, emphatically 


Dr. Dwight, President of Yale College spoke of 


Dr. John Adams, late of Illinois, says: “I was 


personally acquainted with Dr. Pemberton and often 
saw him in his old age, and learned this pleasing 
fact, that for many years he was sustained by seven 
of his former pupils, each paying him one hundred 
dollars annuilly, as long as he lived,” a fact honor- 
able to Dr. Pemberton and to his pupils, and worthy 


A lady who called on Dr. P. at Boston, near the 


close of his life, says: “ He was a noble and ven- 


were as impressive as his appearance. While wait- 


ng on us to the carriage, Mrs. L. complimented 


him upon a politeness, which was scarcely expected 


n these degenerate days from younger men. 
“Ah madam,” he replied, “I have arrived at the 


time when the strong men bow themselves, the grass- 
hopper is a burden, and those (raising his hand im- 
pressively on his eyes) that look out of the windows 
are darkened—I wait my appointed time. Fare- 
well madam, I may never see you again.” He bow- 
ed as no one bows now-a-days, even solemnly to us 
all, and I never saw his venerable countenance 


From 1784 to 1795, the office of principal was 


held successively by Miles Merwin, Esq., Hon. 
Timothy Pitkin, Hon. Sylvanus Backus, Rev. Lynde 


Huntington, Rev. Eliphalet Nott, late of Union 
Under their tuiton the 
academy was in a prosperous condition. 

Mr. Merwin entered the legal profession and died 
quite young in Philadelphia in 1793. Mr. Hunting- 
ton settled in the ministry in Branford, and died in 
1804. The distinguished public course of the 
others is well and widely known. Hon. Calvin 


€ been Alpheus Hatch for more than ten years, with dis- 
towns, tinguished success. This third building is now the 
rs, and public school house in one of the school districts of 
schools the town, that has taken its name from the building, 
feacher White Hall. 
ubjects These several departments were under the gen- 
| have eral supervision of the rector or principal of the 
course academy. 
‘tarian The whole number of students in the institution 
mouth during the rectorship of Dr. Pemberton, of about} characteristic of the old school. His exit was June 
ation, six years, can not at this late period be exactly | 25, 1835, aged 89. 
from known, as no list of them has been preserved, nor 
bitter any academical record from the beginning down to|him as an instructor of the first reputation, and 
me— 1800, Traditicn tells of such records, but the book|says he followed the profession of teaching only 
to be has long since disappeared. From the testimony | from the pleasure he found in promoting learning ; 
Phil- of aged people and from other sources of informa-|an employment in which he had spent most of his 
his— tion, it is rendered probable that there were gener- | life. 
ture, ally not less than two hundred pupils in attendance 
Ger- at the same time ; a great proportion of whom were 
y up from abroad. 
apse It'would be gratifying to be able to present a 
i generous list of the distinguished men who were 
the under the instruction of Dr. Pemberton. No con- 
ent siderable number of his pupils can be named with 
nal reliable certainty ; among those who were unques-|to be remembered.” 
hip tionably under his instruction, were Nicholas Brown, 
on, Esq., of Providence, Judge James Lanman, Gen. 
Jedediah Johnson, Rev. Elijah Parish, D. D., Hon.|erable looking old gentleman, and his manners 
lay Sylvanus Backus, Dr. Morgan, and some of less 
ho note. i 
Ts, The estimation in which the trustees held Dr. 
Pemberton may be inferred from the fact that in |i 
1784, the very year in which their charter was is- 
sued, they chose him “ rector for life” with an an- 
; nual salary of $467; a handsome compensation 
: for those times. 
Much to their regret, however, as well as that of 
the friends of the institution, Dr. Pemberton, in the 
fall of that year resigned his rectorship at Plain- 
t field ; and after teaching a short time at Windham, 
: went to Andover, Massachusetts, and in 1786 be-|again.” 
| came principal of Phillips Academy in that place. 
He continued at Andover till 1793, when he estab- 
lished a similar institution at Billerica, Mass. His 
son-in-law, Rev. Marshall Shedd, of Hillsboro, New 
York. (father of ,Prof. Shedd formerly at Andover,) | College, Schenectady. 
said in a letter written some seventeen years ago to 
Rev. Henry Robinson, then preaching in Plainfield, 
“at Andover Dr. Pemberton succeeded Dr. Elipha- 
let Parsons, a great disciplinarian, with much ac- 
ceptance and success, until his health compelled his 
retirement. On a return of strength and spirits he 





created and sustained the Bellerica Seminary with 


Goddard after an eminent career in the law died 
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greatly respected at Norwich. Dr. Nott’s fame has 


+ —e 


Upon his assuming the charge of the academy, it 


been world-wide as an ingenious inventor, and the_| especially regained its waning popularity. He con- 


learned President of Union College. They have 
all gone to their rest. Among the pupils who fitted 
for college under their instruction were John Shep- 
ard, Rev. John D. Perkins, Hon. Joseph Eaton, 


Hon. James Godon, at one time governor of Michi- 


gan, Hon. Nathan F. Dixon, who became senator 
in Congress, James L. Kingsley, late professor in 
Yale College. 

The following reminiscence of Prof. Kingsley, 


while at the academy, is given on the authority of 


his friend Mr. John Whitter. 

That distinguished scholar and divine, Rev. Joel 
Benedict, D. D., pastor of the First Congregational 
church at Plainfield exercised a paternal care over 
the academy, and sometimes discharged the labor- 
ious duties of principal during a temporary vacancy 
in the office. 

On one occasion he composed an epitaph com- 
memorating at length the characters and virtues of 
John Cady, Esq., a prominent citizen of Plainfield, 
who was lost in the Sound in 1783. The epitaph 
was written in Latin and was given to Kingsley’s 
class to translate into English, and though he was 
the youngest member of the class his translation 
was preferred to all others and was inscribed upon 
the monument that records the death of Mr. Cady. 
Long after as the Professor was passing through 
Plainfield, he visited the village cemetery and read 
with peculiar emotion the inscription which he 
had himself rendered into beautiful English in his 
juvenile years. 

President Nott was succeeded in the rectorship 
of the academy for a short period by Mr. Tower 
Whiton, who graduated at Dartmouth in 17696. 
About this time the institution suffered one of those 
reverses which often happen to literary institutions 
slenderly endowed ; Mr. Hatchthe excellent teacher 
in the English department, died in 1794, and the 
house occupied by him, fell into the possession of 
the school district in which it was located, and for 
seventy-seven years, with occasional changes of its 
internal arrangements, has remained their only 
school edifice. Instruction was given in the brick- 
house quite continuously, but the main academical 
building was unoccupied for several years, and but 
little was done in the classical department. 

In the spring of 1798, Dr. Benjamin Allen, be- 
came Principal of the Academy, and soon proved 
himself equal to the exigency in which he found it. 

Dr. Allen graduated at Brown Universityin 1797 


tinued to be Principal until the summer of 1800, 
when he was called to the Professorship of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy in Union College. 
Upon relinquishing his place in the college, he pur- 
sued the profession of teaching as a life calling, and 
eventually established a celebrated school at Hyde 
Park, N. Y., where he closed his useful life and la- 
bors. 

Dr. Zechariah Eddy, of Middleboro’, Mass., suc- 
ceeded Dr. Allen as Principal, in July, 1800, having 
graduated at Brown University, the previous year. 
He well sustained the reputation, which the Acad- 
emy acquired under his predecessor. 

Dr. Eddy in a letter to Rev. Henry Robinson, to 
whom I am indebted for a large portion of the facts 
wrought into this sketch, says, “there were about 
fifty pupils at Plainfield left without a teacher, by 
the sudden departure of Dr. Allen to a professor- 
ship in Union College. He was a college mate of 
mine, and one of the best mathematicians I ever 
knew. 
within two months from my arrival, we had an 
exhibition, and a meeting house full of hearers— 
probably the most interesting exhibition they had 
ever at Plainfield—good speakers and well drilled, 
with good parts. Among the speakers, were Hon. 
Henry R. Storrs, Rev. George Perkins, Rev. George 
Hall, Gen. William Williams (late of Norwich), and 
his brother Thomas (now of New London), two 
sons of Gen. Stevens of New York, Hon. Samuel 
Stevens and Dr. Alexander H. Stevens ; Rev. John 
Reed, Epaphroditus Champion, Hon Wilkins Up- 
dike. I have no list of names, but I think, ten or 
a dozen entered Yale College. Governor Morton 
told me, that Storrs was the best debater in Con- 
gress.” 

Dr. Eddy continued in the Academy only till the 
spring of 1801. After teaching in various other 
places, he commenced the practice of law in 1806 
at Middleboro’, Mass. At the end of a distinguish- 
ed professional career of forty years, he retired from 
the bar and lived many years to enjoy his well 


earned competence, and at a good old age passed 
to his reward. 


~e ot 





Senator Patterson, of New Hampshire, will not as- 
sume the Presidency of the Ohio Agricultural College 
until after the expiration of his Congressional term next 
spring. 





and was a tutor for a short time in this institution. 





The Rev. Dr. W. H. Mitchell, President of the Wo- 
man’s College at Florence, Ala., died last week. 


At the end of the Academic year, and 
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Young TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


EVENINGS WITH THE STARS—No. 2. _ 


BY WM. B. DWIGHT, NEW BRITAIN. 

The course to be suggested in these papers as 
well suited for the study of the constellations and 
other celestial phenomena, is intended to be equally 
applicable to the self-instruction of the teacher in 
preparing himself to meet his class, and to the 
subsequent instruction of the class. It will be 
useful, however, to bring forward one or two sug- 
gestions, bearing particularly upon self-instruction. 

No teacher need shrink from undertaking this 
study, for want of a helping hand at the very time 
of observation. If the hints, here to be given, as 
to the selection of starting-points and of the paths 
along which the investigations are to be carried 
from these several points, are observed, a little per- 
severance, and a willingness to endure, occasionally, 
a short out-door exposure in cold weather, will in- 
fallibly accomplish the desired result. 

Self-instruction may generally be conducted in 
country places, or in open towns, from one’s own 
residence, aided by occasional strolls to points of 
more extended vision. Evening walks which would 
otherwise be tedious, may be improved’ in a very 
cheerful way, by perfecting the study of certain 
constellations. A mastery of the subject will be 
quickest gained by careful in-door study, in the first 

place, of that portion of the celestial chart which 
represents the part of the heavens to be observed ; 
then, by carrying on the observation out doors, with 
the chart at hand, on some convenient support, and 
a small lantern to illuminate the chart. 

In case of cold, blustering weather, quite a sat- 
isfactory amount of information may be gained 
through some conveniently situated window. Not 
an open window, however, for it were better to stand 
out doors and face the blast, than to be craning the 
neck out of the draft of an open window. Your 
fate would probably be far worse than that of the 
star-gazing philosopher who fell into the ditch. If 
compelled to use a window, and necessarily a closed 
one, a single precaution is required. To prevent 
reflection from: the panes, which would make ob- 
servation impossible, have the light so shaded as to 
be thrown only on the chart, while the rest of the 
room is dark. Or, if using a kerosene. lamp, a 
simple expedient would be to turn the wick down 





till nearly quenched, when the stars are to be ob- 
served, and to raise the wick again, when the chart 
is to be examined. 

These arrangements for study from the window, 
are not to be despised, at least in the case of those 
who are too delicate for a wintry exposure, but who 
would fain commune with the magnificent constel- 
lations of our keen January evenings. A window 
with northern exposure will give all the circumpolar 
groups—(which, however, can be as well studied at 
any other time of the year)—and east and west 
windows will afford views of more than half of the 
visible constellations of the Zodiac. A courageous 
half-hour in the open air, however, well repays its 
trouble. 

It is important that a teacher should make him- 
self perfectly familiar with the shapes and positions 
of the groups, before venturing to instruct a class. 
A general idea of the matter will not answer. If 
there is any confusion in his mind as to the locali- 
ties and relations, it willl become worse confounded, 
when an expectant group stands around him to 
catch the words of direction. There will be no 
time then, for him to investigate, to get things 
straightened out between the chart and the sky and 
his ideas. He must be fully prepared to be a guide 
and a fluent one. He will have his hands full, to 
bring certain undiscerning members of his class to 
see what he sces with the utmost clearness. As he 
points out the great square of Pegasus looming over 
them in the east, some will look so long and blankly, 
that one would suppose they were at the old, old 
problem of squaring the circle. As he shows them 
the sparkling circlet of the Northern Crown, right 
overhead, and has to keep on showing it till the 
necks of the whole party are awry and their heads 
are aching, while the group yet eludes their dis- 
covery, he cheerily quotes, and changes as he quotes 
—“ Uneasy rests the head that seeks a crown!” but 
to himself he involuntarily mutters, “eyes have 
they, but they see not!” ’ 

In consequence of the varying appearances pre- 
sented -by the star groups as the seasons change 
their relative positions in the heavens, a teacher 
might have thoroughly mastered them at certain 
periods in the year, and yet at other periods, on 
suddenly undertaking to point them out, find him- 
self so confused with their new aspects, as to hesitate 
and bungle like one who had only half learned his 
lesson. The writer well remembers as an incident 
of his student days, how he wondered at the perplexity 
of his instructor, arising from this cause. A cele- 
brated Professor of Astronomy was this instructor, 
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yet when from the long labors of the class-room, he 
came out, of a sudden, under the canopy of heaven, 





had all in their time swept round that little island, or 
eyot as we call it, on the Eaton fete-day, Fourth of June 


? 


for a brief time he was fairly bewildered, in trying | Standing up in their crank boats and tossing oars in a 


to call his old celestial friends by name. 


It will therefore be well for teachers, however 
well prepared on future occasions, unless in con- 


stant practice, always to give a little attention to 
the existing combinations overhead, before the 
actual time comes for instructing others. 

In closing this paper, it will be proper to suggest 
some books suitable for self-instruction in this 
subject. One of the most common and cheapest, 
is Burritt’s Geography of the Heavens, accompanied 
by an Atlas ; the new edition of this work is re- 
vised and corrected by Mr. Hiram Mattison, and is 
published by Mason Bros., 596 Broadway, New York 
City. These books will fully answer any ordinary 
purpose. For the benefit of those who may desire 
more costly and more perfect maps, two most ex- 
cellent English works will be mentioned : Proctor’s 
“Star Atlas,” published in London in 1870—price 
18 shilings ; and the “ School Atlas of Astronomy,” 
by Alex. K. Johnston ; a new and enlarged edition 
by Robert Grant. Published by Blackwood & Sons, 
1869—price 12 shillings. 


—_————soon————_—_—__ 


‘(MscELLANY. 





SOMETHING ABOUT ETON. 
Our Sixth Henry naturally chose to locate his pet ed- 
ucational institution where he could see it, and either 
tradition or local position has always kept up a sort of 
connection between the castle [Windsor] and the school. 
I myself remember how, when the princess royal came 
down to Windsor on her marriage-day, the boys took 
the horses out of her carriage at the station there and 
enthusiastically dragged it up-+o the castle quadrangle ; 
and how a few years later the prince of Wales brought 
his bride the day after the wedding to pay a special visit 
tothe school. And on all such occasions we knew 
well enough that there would be a letter from the queen to 
follow, asking the authorities to add an extra week to 
the next holidays. No wonder we were all exuberantly 
loyal, you say. All the better if we were. That sort 
of thing rubs off so easily in these days of irreverence, 
that one needn’t be sorry to see a bit of it in school- 
boys. 

Eton stands without dispute at the head of English 
public schools in rowing, and her eight not unfrequently 
beat fullgrown competitors at Henly Regatta. No less 
than four of that crew of five who rowed the race with 


blaze of colored lights and fire works. It’s a pretty 
sight. 

Five minutes walk down the narrowHigh street of Eton- 
town, and crossing a narrow stream, you see the vener- 
able gray buttresses and pinnacles of the school chapel 
right in front, and an old block of stone, carved with 
the Eton arms, embedded in the wall on your left, de- 
noting the ancient “bounds.” At the bend of the road 
there, a hundred yards ahead, stands the bright red 
mass of the New Schools, their highest point crowned 
by the cupola of the observatory lately set up to serve 
as a practical supplement to the astronomy teaching ; 
and that soberer-colored building behind the line’avenue 
to the right is old Upper School, where the Sixth Form, 
got up in the knee breeches, black silk stockings and 
pumps of bygone days, recite in Greek, Latin, German, 
French, Italian and English on the annual Fourth-of- 
June speech-day. But with these exceptions, and leav- 
ing out of the count the unpretending shop of the 
school bookseller, and a tiny slip of a place beside it 
where small boys congregate to consume coffee and hot 
buttered buns after early school, every house in sight, 
yes and every house on both sides of that narrow street 
(Keate’s lane) to our left, and many another round the 
corner in front, is a boarding-house. Quite a little town 
it is, this precinct fondly known as “College.” More 
than nine hundred boys, remember, are housed within 
its limits, and every unit of them claims his separate 
room. 

That big barrack you’re staring at shall be our speci- 
men. ‘This way in, by the boy’s entrance, and then we 
shall be able to wander ail over the house without let 
or hindrance. One of the largest houses, this holds five 
and thirty boys; and having the reputation of being 
well managed, it is so sought after by parents that a boy 
must be entered here at least three years before he is 
meant to come to the school. 

The assistant master who has the honor and profit of 
keeping this house, is a man of two or three and thirty, 
still a bachelor ; but his sister, a capital manager, lives 
with him, and attends to all the butcher and baker and 
suchlike domestic business of the house, Icaving his 
hands free for his two sets of duties, as teacher of one 
of the school divisions and at the same time tutor, 
guardian, moral and intellectual trainer and general ad- 
viser of the five and thirty boys of all ages between 
twelve and nineteen, more immediately under his care in 
his own house. It works wonderfully well, this tutorial 
system. 

Every parent or guardian, on sending a boy to school, 
must arrange with one of the assistant masters to take 
the new-comer as his pupil and be his tutor. From that 
time till the boy leaves the school his tutor practically 





Harvard on the Thames in ’69 were old Etonjans, and 


has the entire moral and intellectual shaping of him, 
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He works gradually up through the ‘divisions’ or classes 
there rubbing his wits against those of a lot of boys of 
about his own age and calibre from perhaps twenty 
other boarding houses, and every half year passing on 
with them to a new teacher ; but all the time his tutor 
isthe same. With his tutor he prepares all his lessons 
and exercises for school : to his tutor he goes with asmall 
class of fellow-pupils for that individual teaching which is 
impracticable in the school ‘ divisions ;’ his tutor he con- 
sults naturally for advice, not only in his work and as to 
what and how to read, but if the tutor is worth his salt, 
about all his difficulties, wants, hopes and interests. 
His tutor is alone responsible for his religious training, 
and in due time prepares him for confirmation. Besides 
all which, if, as is usually the case, the boy boards in his 
tutor’s house, the two meet many times a day—at 
prayers, dinner, supper, and in all parts of the house as 
well as in the pupil room ; so that the tutor’s opportuni- 
ties are innumerable; and he may fairly say of boys who 
have been under his charge for half a dozen years that 
he knows them better than do their own parents. 
Sometimes two brothers share a larger room than 
usual between them, but the rule is for every individual 
boy, no matter how diminutive, to have his own little 
castle to himself. The whole genius of the place runs in 
the line of doing everything to foster independence and 
develop individuality.  ~ - 
Every boy of them, big or little alike, wears the tall 
shiny black hat of society and church-going. ‘The tall 
hat is de rigueur for every boy in the school, game-times 
of course excepted. And more, every boy who is tall 
enough fora tail-coat must wear a little white linen tie, 
and the smaller fry black jackets and black sailor’s 
knots.— W. D. R. in Lippincott’s Magazine. 


SS 


GERMAN AND OTHER FOREIGN UNIVERSI- 
TIES. 
ADDRESS OF PROFESSOR HEINRICH VON SYBEL.* 
The German universities enjoy at present a high and 
well-founded reputation in Europe. While with us there 
is scarcely any difference on the leading principles of 
higher education, we see among our neighbors (the 
English and French) the question seriously raised as to 


* Heinrich von Sybel, one of the greatest of modern German his- 
torians, was born December 2, 1817, at Diisseldorf, studied at Ber- 
lin, became professor at Bonn 1841, at Marburg 1845, at Munich 
1856, and 1861 again at Bonn, which position he still occupies. 
His works are numerous, the most important being a History of 
the French Revolution. By his many addresses and pamphlets he 
has contributed in no small degree to the development of a patriotic 
German spirit, preparing the nation for the great rising of 1870, and 
for a united German empire. In 1867 he was a member of the 
North German Parliament, and always voted with the national 
liberal party. This address before the University of Bonn, at the 
academical festival in honor of the birthday of the King of Prussia, 


the expediency of continuing their present university 
system ; sweeping measures of reform are suggested, 
and the German universities are contifually held up as 
a model of excellence. Mr. Grant Duff, M. P., a man 
thoroughly versed in the various systems of education 
‘throughout Europé, says there is no doubt that the Ger- 
man universities, in spite of many failings, are far 
ahead of all similar institutions with regard to the ac- 
tual results obtained. One of the most famous French 
savants, E. Renan, remarks that a small German uni- 
versity, with its awkward professors and starving assist- 
ants, (Privat docenten) accomplishes more-for the cause of 
science than all the glittering wealth of Oxford. Such 
praise must be very flattering to our national pride, but 
will to the true patriot become an incentive to earnest 
self-examination whether we really occupy that position 
which friendly critics assign to us, or whether, in our 
present system, there is a well founded hope for a con- 
tinuation of thls happy state, and whether we have not. 
just as much to learn from foreigners as they from us. 
Our age is characterized by the gradual approximation 
and assimilation of all nations in many important spheres 
of public life. The supposition ihat this should also 
apply to the universities is perfectly justified. 

At the present time the term “university” is applied to 
totally different institutions in Germany and England, 
while in France similar institutions have been erected 
under a different name, but having the same object in 
view. In France there is no institution which, like our 
university, embraces all the different branches of higher 
instruction. ‘There are law schools, schools of medicine, 
theological seminaries, faculties of belles-lettres. There 
are institutions like the Collége de France, which com- 
bines a certain group of sciences ; but the method of in 
struction and its aims differ very much. Some, like the 
Ecole des Chartes, might be compared to our semina- 
ries ; others again have no other object in view than the 
quickest possible drilling of the scholars fur some prac- 
tical sphere of activity. In their external arrangements 
the Collége de France or the Sorbonne would bear the 
greatest resemblance to our German universities ; but 
on a closer examination vast differences become appa- 
rent. E. Rénan gives a very life-like sketch of the way 
in which these institutions are worked. The lecture- 
room of a Parisian professor is opened gratis to the whole 
public ; he does not know how many scholars desirous 
of learning, how many superior critics, how many idlers in 
want of amusement he may have among his hearers ; he 
does not know whether he will have before him to-morrow 
a single one of those who hear him to-day, consequently 
every:lecture must be rounded off whole, and written 
with a view to rhetorical effect such as a highly cultivated 
and spoiled public demands. If this is done by a man 
of genius who at the same time possesses a large amount 
of thorough and methodical learning, the results are 
brilliant masterpieces of oratory and learning not to be 





March 22, 1868, brings out some of the leading characteristics of : ‘ . 
i ’ si equaled by anything either in Germany or England. 
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But this is anything but a scientific school in the true 
sense of the word. The lecturer is obliged to spend the 
greater part of his strength on tht literary form of his 
lecture ; often he completely exhausts it thereby and is 
obliged to cover the want of ideas by brilliant rhetorical 
phrases. In the best case he gives a literary essay com- 
plete in itself, the final result of long and arduous re- 
searches. In this manner it is impossible to treat any 
subject exhaustively during a term, and what is even more 
important, the student does not become the least ac- 
quainted with the mental operations by which the re- 
sults have been obtained. 

He hears, for instance, all the facts concerning Alex- 
ander the Great, but he gets in no wise an insight into 
the philological and historical studies which are neces- 
sary in order to understand them thoroughly. In short, 
a certain amount of scientific matter is transmitted by 
the professor to the student, but the way of working any 
subject scientifically is not taught ; the university is no 
longer a place where the tree of science is constantly 
putting forth new shoots and bearing new blossoms and 
fruits; the kernel is regarded less than the shell. 
There is great danger, says Rénan, that we Frenchmen 
shall become a nation of orators and editors. 

In England higher education has followed a totally 
different course. Here the complaint is raised that the 
universities are too exclusively mere “schools ;” “the 
tutor” has altogether taken the place of the professor, 
who only delivers about a dozen lectures annually in 
the Paris fashion. The instruction is given in colleges 
entirely in the fashion of our gymnasia. 

The leading object at Oxford is neither to train 
scholars for some practical sphere of activity nor fit them 
for speciai scientific researches ; but to develop and shape 
their general mental power—the faculties of thinking 
and speaking ; to obtain ease of combination, a correct 
judgment and facility of expression. In fact, the objects 
are the same as those contemplated by our gymnasia, 
only more fully developed to suit the mature age of the 
students. The external arrangements of such an Eng- 
lish university are models of wealthy munificence. The 
scholars of one college live together and are under con- 
stant supervision. The efficiency of these institutions 
has of late years been seriously doubted, and their de- 
fenders lay not so much stress on the fact that there is 
less chance for excesses as on the circumstance that 
they produce that gentlemanly self-possession which is 
only gained by intercourse with men reared in good 
society. The course of study embraces ancient lan- 

guages, mathematics, some history, certain reflections 
called philosophy, and for the future clergyman a little 
theology. ‘The mode of instruction is dialogistic , the 
teacher asks questions which the scholar answers. 
Besides this they have to write essays, which are criti- 
cised by the teacher. The general pedagogical aim 
prevails, and the results obtained are by no means 


Oxford reform party, Marc Pattison, acknowledges that 
the historical and philological essays of the older stu- 
dents show considerable maturity of judgment ; these 
young authors handle their subjects with great skill, 
and not unfrequently show originality of thought and 
observation. “They are,” says Pattison, “ without 
doubt, the flower and hope of our nation.” The reverse 
of the picture is no less characteristic. If one asks for 
the amount of original knowledge which forms the basis 
of the essays before mentioned, it turns out to be aston- 
ishingly small. Such a young author will discuss, «. g., 
the Solonic laws with keen political appreciation ; but 
he has read nothing about them but Grote’s History of 
Greece. This material he knows how to put to bet- 
ter use than many of our learned men do the most ex- 
haustive study of original sources ; but as regards the 
main contents of his essay he is entirely dependent on 
his authority ; he never knew what literary emancipation 
means ; what is meant by literary thoroughness and 
liberating depth of thought. Pattison very strikingly 
remarks that their universities seem only intended to 
produce ready writers of leading articles for newspapers. 
The quality of the teacher is naturally in accordance 
with the prevailing tendency of the students. There 
are among them a large number of well-informed peda- 
gogues ; but as regards the true development of science, 
it takes place in England anywhere but in the universi- 
ties. 

Thus we see two great nations, though starting from 
different points, arrive at the same ends. “ We are in 
danger of becoming a nation of editors,” says Rénan. 
“It seems as if our youth were merely to be educated 
for newspaper writers,” says Pattison. Both these men, 
and with them a large number of their countrymen, turn 
their attention to the German universities. They find 
serious defects in our institutions ; they are, to some 
extent, of the opinion that we are not up to the 
standard of excellence reached thirty years ago ; but in 
the main and leading principtes they see a certain 
source of mental growth also for their own nations. 

If we ask what it is which they admire most, which 
seems to them most worthy of imitation, the invariable 
answer will be, “The constant and close union of re- 
search and education.” 

It is therefore nothing purely external which excites 
the admiration of foreign nations ; not our corporation 
powers, which are scarcely thought of in France, and of 
which they have almost too much in England ; not the 
amount of academical licence, which to the English 
mind seems almost too great. No: the praise bestowed 
upon us is given for the very basis and root of all the 
good we have. Our universities are praised because 
they are not mere schools but workshops of science. 
The government gathers for this purpose the best sci- 
entific genius of all Germany as teachers at the universi- 





to be undervalued. One of the most prominent of the 


ties, so that a phenomenon so frequent in England and 
France, a learned man without any academical position 
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isvery rare indeed. The point to which attention is 
paid first and foremost in giving a position at a university 
isliterary capability ; as regards pedagogical talent, one 
issatisfied if it is not entirely wanting ; the decisive point 
isthe capacity of independent scientific production. He 
who possesses this, will, it is thought, answer satisfacto- 
rily all the demands of higher academical instruction. 
This shows in brief the leading principle of the German 
universities. But while we no doubt also desire that 
they should prepare young men for various practical 
spheres of life, we do not endeavor to solve this problem 
ina mechanical and compendious manner; we do not 
wish to fill the minds of students in the quickest possi- 
ble manner with that knowledge which is demanded at 
the examination and during the first year of service. 
On the other hand, we are satisfied if our professors do 
not possess that degree of oratorical brilliancy which is 
demanded in Paris. ‘he chief aim of our university 
education is to give to the student the method of his 
science, thus enabling him not perhaps to become a 
savant, but to follow any future calling with scientific 
method and scientific energy. He is to learn, above 
everything, what science means, how any work is done 
scientifically, what is meant by scientific creative power. 
So far as the limited power of the human mind allows, 
the professor is to give fresh, origival thoughts in every 
lecture, and the student is to be educated by following 
this process of originating thoughts. Whatever may be 
his calling in after-life, during his academical years he 
is to be a disciple of science and nothing else, because 
the best preparation for every calling is scientific ma- 
turity, suppleness and independence of thought. 

All this will become clearer if we cast a glance at the 
relation which the university holds to the gymnasium. 
This has the same aim with us as similar institutions in 
other countries—the general schooling and strengthen- 
ing of the capacities of the mind. The subjects of in- 
struction are not chosen with regard to the question, how 
far they may be useful in practical life, (for every sort of 
knowledge is to some extent useful,) but how far they 
are most conducive to the general training of the mind. 
This object is completely lost sight of in the French 
“faculties ,” but all of these are special schools to pre- 
pare scholars for some practical sphere of activity. In 
England, on the other hand, the university is nothing 
but a continuation of the gymnasium. Between these 
two extremes the German university follows the middle 
course. With regard to the subjects taught it aims at 
the technical preparation for some special calling ; with 
regard to the method of instruction it maintains the prin- 
ciple of a general education. A German university ap- 
pears to the casual observer as a number of special 
schools which are united by outward bonds, but are in 
reality entirely independent of each other. But in spite 
of this independence they are nevertheless closely uni- 




















and the manner of instruction are in their most essen- 
tial points determined by the desire to -prepare the pu- 
pil as soon as possible for his future active sphere in 
life, the chief aim of our universities is to lead their stu- 
dents into the depths of science, and give their minds 
the proper manly development. The work begun in the 
gymnasium is continued at the university, only not, as in 
the English colleges, on a more extensive scale, but from 
a higher stand-point. 

In the gymnasium, Latin and Greek are studied in or- 
der to practice on the rich forms of these two langua- 
ges the general faculties of thinking and speaking. 
Classic antiquity and the great facts of the Christian re- 
ligion are like a grand picture unrolled before the eyes of 
he pupils, to give a morally high and pure tone to their 
minds. The mental gymnastics are by no means exhaust- 
ed by this discipline. After the mind in these preparatory 
exercises has gone through a more general practice, it 
is necessary to show, by a concentration of all its pow- 
ers upon some special object, some special science, how 
far it has been benefited? No man istruly master of any 
of his mental powers unless he has, with full force, ap- 
plied them to some special problem ; but in the nature 
of things this is impossible without having the subjects 
properly separated. A youth who has just left the gym- 
nasium cannot, at the same time, begin independent 
scientific researches in theology, law, or medicine; he 
must confine himself to one subject, and on the territory 
of that subject pierce the depths of science. Just by en- 
couraging and directing such concentrated and deep re- 
searches, the university instruction, in spite of separa- 
ting the different subjects, actually continues the instruc- 
tion of the gymnasium in the most efficient manner. 

The gymnasium uses, as means of education, the mat- 
ter given in philological, historical, and mathematical 
literature ; it practices its scholars inthe tests as learned 
philology constitutes them; it teaches the historical 
facts as historical researches have fixed them. Neither 
its teachers nor its scholars claim to continue independ- 
ent scientific researches, and to tear themselves loose 
from the acknowledged masters of literature, while these 
aims constitute an essential principle of German univer- 
sity education, ‘They are the homes of creative science, 
scientific criticism, literary progress ;_ their teachers are 
the organs of an autonomous scientific spirit ; their schol- 
ars are to be educated to the power of mental concentra- 
tion and mental independence. Itis not necessary, nor 
is it possible, for a young man to study his science in its 
whole extent, and with constant use of its original sour- 
ces, and with a full knowledge of the whole literature 


pertaining thereto. Such an encyclopedical way of 


studying would tend rather to broaden than to deepen ; 
would lead more to superficiality than to thoroughness. 
It is an essential point in German university education 
that the student gain a clear consciousness of the aim of 
science and the operations by which science reaches this 





ted by the common method of instruction. While in 
technical schools the selection of the subjects of study 


aim. It is necessary for the student to go himself 
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through these operations with regard to one subject at 
least, to follow up some problems to their last conse- 
quences—up to the point where he can say that there is 
nobody in the world who, on this point and on this sub- 
ject, can teach him any more ; a point where he can say 
here he stands safe and firm on his own feet, and decides 
entirely by his own judgement. This consciousness of 
mental independence, gained by one’s .own exertions, is 
a jewel of priceless value. Jt is almost immaterial which 
subject has been made use of for acquiring this mental 
independence. It is sufficient that the dependence on 
any school has been broken ; the powers by which any 
new problem can be attacked and solved have been tried. 
In the midst of joyful student-life the boy has ripened 
intoa man. As yet he does not know much, or many 
things ; but he knows what the word “ science ” ( wissen ) 
means; the slumbering mind has gained a conscious- 
ness of its strength, and has been permanently directed to- 
ward reaching a certain nobility of sentiment and self- 
determining character. 

If, in order to characterize thi$ more clearly, I seem- 
ingly placed methodical research and encyclopedical 
knowledge in opposition to each other, I do not fear to 
be misunderstood by my hearers, as if the aim after a 
good method dispensed with the necessity of collecting 
diligence—as if it were possible to enter into any depth 
without covering a certain extent of ground. The only 
question is, in what direction and for what purpose 
knowledge has been gathered. Any one who works in 
the way of proper methodical research will soon per- 
ceive that at every step the demands on his mental 
stores increase ; that, in order to solve any problem com- 
pletely and satisfactorily, his knowledge has to be ex- 
tended in all directions ; and that the load to be lifted 
grows heavier every day ; but he will also feel that his 
strength increases every day ; that with every difficulty 
which is overcome, his movements become easier and 
more certain ; that what was yesterday a heavy load has 
to-day become a moving power. Yea, more; he who 
studies in this manner in reality levels the separating 
walls of the different special academical schools, and, so 
far as he himself is concerned, restores the living unity 
of the universitas litterarum. In the depths of ancient 
forests you frequently find groups of trees, four or five 
powerful stems close together, whose tops spread their 
branches far and wide in all directions, but when you 
come to examine tuaem more closely you find that they 
all grow from one single root. Thus it is with the dif 
ferent branches of science ; they stretch out in many 
different directions, but he who digs below the surface 
finds the common root. A man who follows up a prob- 
lem in law to its very depth will have to grapple with 
fundamental questions of morality, philosophy, and 
religion ; a man who wishes to solve an historical prob- 
lem satisfactorily will in the course of his investigations 
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short, he who wishes in any portion of the vast field to 
produce an original, thorough, and exhaustive work must, 
by a firm resolve, take his own independent position 
with regard to the fundamental problems of existence, 
to the world, and to God. This is one of the greatest 
blessings arising from our German university system. 
If the German nation during the last hundred years has 
gained the strength for its present colossal progress in 
every sphere of human activity, the main lever is to be 
found in the above-mentioned remarks. The fact that 
our highest educational institutions by their innermost 
tendency aim at a full development of a manly and in- 
dependent spirit cannot be rated too highly. In the 
school that precedes the university (the gymnasium) the 
whole man is necessarily still subjected to various 
authorities ; in after life, authorities of a different kind 
again constrain, within certain fixed limits, large por- 
tions of his existence. But in every German country 
every educated man is to have at least a brief period in 
his life when the very organs of authority, when the 
nation, the state, the professors themselves preach to 
him—as the highest and most important of all laws— 
the joyful command to be mentally free, from the inner- 
most depth of one’s own mind, and, following the flam- 
ing torch of independent science, to push his own way 
through life—that is the final and glorious aim which 
the German university system holds out to its followers, 
Whatever course he may pursue in after life, whether he 
be liberal or conservative, reactionary or progressive, 
orthordox or heretical—whatever, in fact, he may be, 
the essential point is this: that he is whatever he is, not 
from any mere force of habit acquired during his youth 
not from any indistinct sentiment or traditionary obe- 
dience to established authorities, but from scientific con- 
viction, critical examination, independent self-determin- 
ation. Then and only then he can be counted among 
the efficient members of his profession, the representa- 
tive mén of his party, the working powers of his church 
and the ornaments of his nation ; then and only then he 
will belong to the true aristocracy of mind, to the men 
of real modern culture. 

I have, in these last sentences, tried to give in brief 
outline the characteristic features of the German uni- 
versity system. I know but too well that what I have 
described is not reached in every case; but it is the 
ideal aimed at and sought after. I willingly grant that 
the great masters who lived in the first decades of our 
century have realized this ideal to a higher degree than 
we their descendants. Not every one is favored with 
the power and the mission to become the banner-bearer 
in gaining glorious victories ; but we may justly demand 
of every one in our generation that he shall remain 
faithful to the glorious banner of progressive science, 
and, even if in humble position, devote all the strength 
of his life to its service. And, as a general thing, this 





constantly meet with juridical, ecclesiastical, and _politi- 
cal questions ; and so throughout every science. In 


has been faithfully done by our German professors and 
our German students. The essential characteristics of 
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our universities, such as’ they were defined at the be- 
ginning of this century by Schleiermacher, Friedrich 
August Wolf, Von Siiwern, Fichte, Wilhelm Humboldt, 
and Altenstein, have in their main points been preserved 
intact to the present day. During the years following 
the war of liberation (1813 to 1815) the peculiar politi- 
cal condition of Germany weighed heavily on the de- 
velopment of the universities. The immature desire of 
many of the students to take an immediate part in solv- 
ing the questions of the day brought about the reaction- 
ary measures of 1819 by which the universities were for 
atime placed under a very humiliating supervision of 
guardianship. Since 1840 theological and denomina- 
tional causes have occasionally had an influence on our 
universities detrimental to science and its developments; 
and even the political storms of 1848 have left their 
traces on our universities. But never have these various 
influences been able to destroy the excellence of the sys- 
tem. On the contrary, we see that just during the last 
ten or twenty years the university system prevalent in 
Prussia and Northern Germany generally has extended 
to.a considerable degree to’ South Germany, which 
hitherto has been under somewhat exclusive and _par- 
ticularistic influences. 

This picture would not be complete if we did not like- 
wise mention the defects of the system. I shall confine 
myself here to one fact which I consider as the root 
of all other evils threatening our university education, 
which already begins to make itself felt to some extent, 
and which, if anything, justifies the remarks of foreign 
observers, that we no longer occupy our former high po- 
sition. : 

Since the last century the usual time of study is, at 
least at the North German universities, three, and only 
in exceptional cases four, years. This time may have 
been sufficient a hundred years ago, but in our days it 
certainly will not suffice. The cause of this is the enor- 
mous extension of scientific material. The mass of ma- 
terial has increased, but the individual power of man in 
the nineteenth century is no larger than in the eighteenth 
and the necessary consequence is either a deterioration 
in the quality of the work done, or a considerable in 


those who study merely for a livelihood is largely. in- 
creasing, and therewith the shallow materialistic tenden- 
cies of our youth ; just as if youth to-day and everywhere 
were not the same ; as if it did not prove on a hundred 
other occasions to day, as always, that it is enthusiastic, 
glad to learn, and full of love of liberty, just because it 
is youth, sound human youth. But they certainly want 
to live too ; and he who accuses them of materialistic 
tendencies, because they study for a living, should place 
them in a position where the mere earning of money 
would be a secondary consideration. In this respect we 
look over to England with humble admiration. I re- 
marked a while ago that their universities obtained 
smaller scientific results than ours ; but with regard to 
external matters the English nation has made such am- 
ple provision that one annual surplus at Oxford would 
be sufficient to run six complete German universities for 
a whole year; that there a sum largely exceeding the 
annual income of the University of Bonn is appropriated 
annually for stipends and premiums, not only for the in- 
digent, but also for particularly diligent students ; and 
that an equal sum is used for the maintenance of exam- 
ined young doctors who, for the purpose of further prose- 
cuting their studies, wish to spend several more years at 
the university ; and all this munificence is for the greater 
part not the work of government, but the successive do- 
nations of private individuals who thereby have set unto 
themselves monuments of scientific zeal, such as we, I 
am sorry to say, would look for in vain in Scientific 
Germany. 

One of the most competent judges of everything per- 
taining to higher education, Dr. Walter Perry, who lately 
read a report on the subject before the committee of the 
British House of Commons, declared openly that all the 
defects of the German universities had but one cause, 
and that was, “ want of money.” And he was not so 
very far wrong. It is my firm and well-founded convic- 
tion that the most important question in regard to the 
future of our universities is how we may enable the ma- 
jority of our students to spend at least five years at the 
university. Before this is done it would be unjust to in- 
dividuals and detrimental to the whole system to lengthen 
the term of study by any legal provision. 


crease in the time used. Three or four years are no 
more now than three or four (half-yearly) terms in the 
last century. And if, as is frequently the case, one year|t 
has to be given to the military service, there is no possi- 
bility of accomplishing anything thorough in any one|t 
science. There is not a single science or sphere of hu- 
man activity: which, in their modern extent, could be 
studied in two or three years, at least in such a manner 
as to pass an examination satisfactorily ; and I refer 
here to what is commonly called “cramming,” (einpauken.) 
But as the examination is the conditio sine gua non of 
every position, this method is followed from sheer ne- 
cessity. There is very little time left for original re- 
searches, thorough and methodical scientific investiga- 
tions, &c. There are complaints that the number of 





The effect would be the de facto exclusion of some of 
he ablest of the students from the academical career. 


The most feasible plan would’ be to make provision for 


his, not by law, but by granting stipends to the best 


students, and thus to excite a spirit of worthy emulation. 
Existing institutions would furnish an easy starting-point 
for improvements in this direction. 
é. g., are in a most flourishing condition. They are in- 
stitutions connected with most of our universities, where 


Our “seminaries,” 


the professor instructs diligent students in the method of 


original scientific research ; institutions in which the 


leading idea of the whole German university system has 
become crystallized. These supplementary institutions 
have in all cases answered remarkably well. They were 
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originally founded only for theology and philology, but 
there are now Seminaries for the study of law, history, 
mathematics, and the natural sciences. Most of them 
grant to their most diligent students a semi annual prem- 
ium or stipend of twenty (Prussian) thalers, (thaler—75 
cents,) an amount which can only be considered as an 
honorary reward and not as any means of subsistence. 
One of our large mercantile houses has, in honor of our 
approaching jubilee, made a very handsome endowment. 
Would that its example might be largely imitated ! 

If, in some way or other, we could succeed in keeping 
at least the majority of our students at the university for 
ten terms, the gain would be incalculable. ‘hat scien- 
tific thoroughness and depth which we characterized as 
one. of the essential points in our system of higher edu- 
cation would be again established on a safe basis. We 
all know that the present political aspect does not allow 
the state to spend any extra money except for the im- 
mediate defense of the country. But this question is 
also connected with that of the country’s defense, 
whether the schools where our future statesmen, officials, 
and teachers are to be educated shall maintain their for- 
mer excellence, or sink down to the common level of 
superficial drilling institutions. We all know that our 
Prussian state, which half a century ago signalized both 
the period of its uprising and the completion of its vic- 
tories by the foundation of a new university, will do all 
in its power to remedy any defects in the system of pub- 
lic instruction, as far as its means will go, and, when 
these prove insufficient, the free activity of individuals, 
corporations, provinces, will find ample opportunity to 
distinguish itself’ Our people who, besides the love of 
political liberty, have gained a strong consciousness of 
nationality, will, I feel sure of it, be unanimous in the 
opinion that only by common action can a firmand lay- 
ing foundation be laid for liberty and independence. 

I have not hesitated beside the incomparable excel- 
lencies of our institutions frankly to acknowledge the 
weak sides of our system. Fortunately for our country, 
the times are past when it was considered a want of pa- 
triotism to concede any excellence to foreign institutions 
above our own. ‘Those were the times of morbid weak- 
ness and foolish self-conceit. We were very touchy in 
small things, because we were conscious of the general 
rottenness of our national affairs. Those times are past. 
Thanks to the energy of our monarch, a new period of 
sound national development has commenced. As yet 
everything is in a state of transition ; it is stil the duty 
of our nation to hold the sword in readiness beside the 
plow and the study-table. But the decisive step has 
been taken: Germany rests safely in its new united 
strength ; the nation has found ¢se/f again ; now it can 

examine without prejudice every part of its national life, 
and will gladly learn from other countries. Without 
wounding our national pride we are now ready to confess 
our own weaknesses, and thereby take the first step to- 
ward remedying them. Formerly, we were afraid lest any 


such open confession might bring upon us the contempt 
of other nations. Now, we know that for the first time 
in six hundred years, the day has come, when nations, 
though they may show little love for us, are yet compelled 
to show respect for the German name. And this is the 
work of Prussia’s King, the head of the German Federal 
Union, whose birth we celebrate to-day. Long live His 
Majesty King William I!—Circular of the Bureau of 
Education. 
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CITIES AND THEIR SOBRIQUETS. 

New York Ciry is called the “Empire City,” 
the “ Metropolis,” and sometimes “Gotham.” The 
first titles were given to it because of its exten- 
sive commerce, numerous manufactories, and great 
wealth. It was first called “Gotham” in “ Salma- 
gundi,” (a humorous work by Washington Irving,) 
from the singular wisdom attributed to the inhabit- 
ants. “Gotham” is the name of a town in England, 
noted for the stupidity of its citizens. 

Boston is the “Classic City,” the “Modern Athens,” 
and the “Literary Emporium,” from its acknow- 
ledged preeminence in the literary and fine art 
pursuits. It is also, sometimes, called the “Puritan 
City,” in allusion to the character of its founders 
and inhabitants. It is also called “ The Hub of the 
Universe.” 

Baltimore is the “Monumental City,” from the 
number and prominence of its monuments. The 
most noted of these is the Washington Monument. 
It stands on arise of ground 100 feet high. Its 
base, 50 feet square and 20 feet high, supports a 
Doric column 176% feet in height, which is sur- 
mounted by a collossal statue of Washington, 16 
feet high, giving its summit an elevation of 3124 
feet above the level of the harbor. The shaft, 20 
feet square at the base, and 14 at the top, is ascend- 
ed by means of a winding stair within. The whole 
is constructed of white marble, and cost $200,000. 
From its summit can be had one of the finest views 
in America. 

Hartford is the “Charter Oak City,” from the 
old oak, so famous in our colonial history. 

New Haven is the “ City of Elms,” from the pro- 
fusion of elm trees growing in its public squares 
and streets. 

Cincinnati is the “Queen City,” so christened 
when it was the undisputed, commercial center of 
the West. Also called Porkopolis, from the im- 





mense quantity of pork packed there.—J/udiana 
School Fournal. 
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New Haven, Novemser, 1872. 
‘ EDITORIAL. 

Almost coincident with the ides of October, the 
meeting of the Association came and went. We 
were there of course. Who was not? We noted 
some prominent absences (if this hibernianism may 
be allowed), but making allowances for necessary 
detentions in many cases, the representation of the 
leading public school teachers was excellent. In 
fact the irruption of pedagogues into Bridgeport, 
on Thursday afternoon and evening of the 17th, 
took the Local Committee fairly by storm. They are 
smart men—smart at figures—but are not quite up 
to making figures to do such work as our politicians 
get from them in these days. So all their cipher- 
ing failed to make one hundred and sixty places 
fit four hundred teachers. But they did not give it 
up, as many of their school-boys give up their little 
problems. So, at the close of the evening exercises, 
with the sublime faith ofa Paul or a Peter, and with 
their meagre little tablets of hospitality in their 
hands, and the hundreds of lady guests staring them 
in the face, they stood up and invited all such visitors 
to put themselves under their protection. Enter- 
tainment should be provided, if the gallant com- 
mittee had to charter half a dozen hotels for the 
purpose. Such sublime faith always works its per- 
fect work, and after the Committee had proceeded 
to prove its faith by its works, and was securing 
hotel accommodations for their fair wards, the sluice- 
way gates of the pent-up good feeling of Bridgeport 
at length burst open, and the flood of hospitality 
swept away every fair guest from off their hands. 

Then it came the turn of the appointed 
assembly-room to be taken by surprise, and overrun 
and overloaded. Its floor bent all day under the 
weight of body and of character, of the weightier 
half of our thousand Connecticut teachers ; and the 
door slammed and creaked all day—we seem to 
hear them creaking now—and soon the great rush 
was over. The New President spoke the magic 
words, “ The association is adjourned,” and the 
throng, as under the waving of an enchanted wand, 
vanished from the homes and the streets of Bridge- 
port, and left the genial local committee stranded 
all too suddenly on the level of a simple prosy care 
for number one. 








and in importance. It was very lively ; there was 
little reading of papers, and much brisk discussion. 
There was a noticeable and gratifying harmony in 


the more important views and counsels, and an 
equally gratifying diversity in the minor particulars 
and applications of general principles, or methods ; 
| showing originality and not subserviency in the 
laying out of work. There was good attention on 
the part of those who had seats in the body of the 
hall ; there was genial feeling aud earnest hearted- 
ness shown in the professional work of the associ- 
ation ; there were able papers read, and valuable 
discussions held on very practical points. Some 
old ways, yet adopted perhaps by less progressive 
teachers, were shown to be “ honorably retired from 
service” by the majority of thinking, progressive 
instructors: some new ways had the weak points in 
their armor, pretty well tried by the skill of the 
sharp-shooters present. These and other experi- 
ences of the day were admirable ; they were 
pleasurable as a remembrance, and to many will be 
suggestive in the planning of future work. 


That there were some drawbacks on the perfect 


success of the meeting cannot be denied. There 
was too much of a rush in comparison with the 
accommodations. As a consequence, the overflow- 
ing of the hall kept the doors always open or creak- 
ing on their hinges, feet were shuffling all day long 
in the thronged passage ways by the door and in 
the aisles of the hall, and many failed to see or 
hear with any success. The speakers were much 
of the time annoyed by this commotion around the 
doorways. There was also a hurry and press of 
work which was unsatisfactory. One important 
committee (on the ScHooL JouRNAL,) failed to make 
any report at all. Resolutions of importance were 
reported and acted upon, too unintelligently and 
hastily. The question of the method of entertain- 
ment at future meetings, is a vital one. A reso- 
lution, probably a wise one, was reported at a large 


meeting on Friday evening, binding the Association 
to depend on the hotels hereafter. Many members 
most seriously affected by it, must have failed en- 
tirely to realize its bearings, or to know the reasons 
for so suddenly changing the present plan. Yet 
not one word of explanation was afforded, or of en- 
couragement to those who might be kept away by 
the fear of heavy charges—no suggestions as to 
possible ways of moderating the expense by judi- 
cious arrangements—the question was put, and the 
measure adopted, almost in a breath. We believe 
the plan a necessary one, but we fear that the ab- 





It is very natural, now that all is over, to take 
the measure of the meeting in interest, in efficiency, 


ruptness of its adoption may leave it in an ill-under- 
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stood and unacceptable shape in the minds of many. 

Another point which might and should be avoided 
hereafter, was a failure on the part of the audience, 
and even of the reporters, to ascertain the names of 
some of the speakers. This can always be remedied 
as it isin many similar meetings, by requiring every 
speaker who may be unknown to the President, to 
give his name and residence, before proceeding 
with his remarks. This plan always works well 
when insisted upon inflexibly, and always increases 
the interest of the hearers in the speaker. 

We mention these latter points in no spirit of 
complaint, but simply with a view of increasing the 
usefulness. of future occasions. We may also say 
that we have endeavored to give that impression of 
the general character and effect of this twenty-sixth 
annual gathering, which is not peculiarly our own, 
but which we have found to be in accordance with 
the sentiments of those members best qualified to 
judge. That it wasa good, hearty, improving, and 
somewhat bustling occasion is probably generally 
allowed. 

Much credit is due to President Sawyer, Secre- 
tary Park, Treasurer Peck, and the Local Committee, 
represented by Mr. Park Hill, for their great labors in 
conducting this assemblage so successfully. In the 
management of President Davis, our teachers will 
expect no less happy results. 


‘ANNALS OF ‘EDUCATION. 


-_—— o—_— 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association was held, pursuant to arrange- 
ment, at Bridgeport, on the 17thand 18th of October. 
The sessions were commenced at half past seven 
o'clock, in the North Congregational Church, which 
was filled to its utmost capacity. The opening 
prayer was offered by Rev. S. H. Platt, of Bridge- 
port. The President, Mr. Henry E. Sawyer, of 
Middletown, then made a brief statement concern- 
ing the objects of the Association, and called upon 
the Secretary to read the minutes of the last meet- 
ing. After reading a small portion of the record, 
the Secretary paused, and after stating that the 
great length of the minutes would necessarily 
make them tedious to the audience, discreetly re- 
quested to be excused, on that account, from further 
reading. The request was unanimously granted. 


to appoint the usual committees, announced that he 
would make the appointments at some future stage 
of the proceedings. He then stated that the local 
committee had a communication to make, where- 
upon Mr. Park Hill, Principal of the Prospect Street 
School, Bridgeport, made some statements in re- 
gard to the question of provision for the entertain- 
ment of teachers. 

As we were unable to be present at this stage of 
the proceedings, we will avail ourselves of the re- 
port given in the Bridgeport Standard, of these re- 
marks, and of the following address by Prof. Brown. 
Mr. Hill said that being deeply interested himself 
in the cause of Education, and. being desirous that 
the association should meet in Bridgeport, this 
year, he had invited the teachers here, expecting that 
the citizens of the place would extend to them the 
same generous hospitality that has usually charac- 
terized our city, and provide for all who came, gratu- 
itous entertainment. He was sorry to say that up 
to the present time, the response to the call of the 
local committee had not been as general and liberal 
as they expected. The committee had been met 
with all sorts of excuses, and they had been able to 
secure entertainment in private families for only 
about 225 persons. For all teachers over and above 
that number, the local committee, he said, had 
arranged with the hotels to entertain, if need be, at 
the committee’s expense. He hoped, therefore, 
that if any teachers were present, who hadnot been 
assigned to places, they would give themselves no 
uneasiness concerning entertainment, but that they 
would report themselves to the committee at the 
close of the meeting, who would provide for them. 


ceive any farther assistance the citizens of Bridge- 
port felt free to offer, in the way of entertaining the 
teachers, and he requested any who were willing to 
assist in this respect, to remain at the close of the 
meeting and give their names to the committee. 
He extended a cordial welcome to the teachers, and 
hoped all would remain until the meeting of the 
association closed. 

At the close of Mr. Hill’s statement, the Presi- 
dent announced Prof. M. T. Brown, of Boston, who 
delivered a lecture on “Charles Dickens as a 
Reader.” He claimed that Dickens’ works, unlike 
those of some other writers, would survive the age 
in which they were written, because they are so 
intensely human. It was his power of living creation 
that marked Dickens as an author, and his stories 
will be read just so long as hearts are found to beat 





The president having been authorized, upon motion, 


in sympathy and charity. The same traits that 


The committee, Mr. Hill said, would gratefully re- - 
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distinguished Dickens as a writer, to wit: his 
creative faculty, also distinguished him as a dramatic 


reader and artist, the same style of originality that 

marks his writings being observable in his readings. 

The audience was then entertained by the reading 

of various selections, by Prof. R. G. Hibbard of 

Wesleyan University, Middletown. The Minister's 
housekeeper, from Mrs. Stowe’s “ Old-town Folks,’ 
the poem, The face against the pane, “and Mark 
Twain’s humorous,” “ Parental Advice,” were all 
rendered to the great enjoyment of the audience, in 
the genial, appropriate, and telling way, that has 
already won for the Professor so many laurels: 
After the President had announced the arrival of a 
large number of teachers during the exercises of the 
evening, and had repeated the invitation that they 
should apply to the local committee for places of 
entertainment, the association adjourned to meet 
in Franklin Hall at 9 o’clock on Friday morning. 

At the close of the exercises, the Committee 
found themselves fairly embarrassed with the throng 
upon their hands, for whom no places were offered ; 
but they went gallantiy to work, in spite of the 
lateness of the hour, and a sufficiency ‘of other dis- 
couragements to have baffled any ordinary men, 
and succeeded in providing every fair applicant 
with a lodging. 

At the re-assembling in Franklin Hall on Friday 
morning, the room was soon filled, and throughout 
the day many more were present than could possibly 
be provided with seats. At nine o'clock, the meet- 
ing was called to order by the President, and prayer 
was offered by Rev. Olympia Brown. 

Mr. D. P. Corbin, of Hartford, moved that a special 
committee of three ladies and two gentlemen be 
appointed by the chair, to suggest or provide for a 
change in the manner of entertainment at the 
Annual Sessions of the Association. This motion, 
which was suggested by the great difficulty which 
the local committee had experienced in providing 
gratuitous entertainment, and by the laborious ex- 
periences of such committees on former occasions, 
was adopted without discussion. The Committee 
was appointed as follows: Misses Williams of New 
Haven, Henry of Hartford, and Smith of New 
Britain, and Messrs. Corbin of Hartford, and Lewis 
of New Haven. 

The following appointments for the usual com- 
mittees were then announced by the President :— 
On Nominations ; Barrows of Hartford, Lathrop of 
Norwich, Strong of Bridgeport, Camp of New 
Haven, Frost of Danielsonville, Mann of Middle- 


-| of Hartford, 


town, Spaulding of Rockville, sit ian of New 
Haven. 

On Enrollment ; Peck of New Britain, Davis of 
New Haven, Corbin of Hartford, Bishop of’ Nor- 
wich, Adams of Meriden, and Ames of Plainville. 

On Teachers’ Journal; Parish of New Haven, 
Burton of Hartford, Hill of Bridgeport, and Whit- 


,| more of New Haven. 


On Teachers and Teachers’ Places; Morse of 
Hartford, Carleton of New Britain, and Potter of 
Essex. 

On Resolutions ; Dwight of New Haven, Pitman 
of New Haven, and Welch of Willimantic. 

The reading of the Treasurer’s Report followed. 
It showed a balance due to himself from the Asso- © 
ciation at the close of the last session, after paying 
all expenses, of $16.69. 

A motion was then made by Mr. F. F. Barrows 
which, as amended, limited members 
opening the discussions of the session, to twenty, 
nd those following them, to five minutes. Mr. 
Ralph Park of New Haven opposed the motion. 
He said he was not in favor of muzzling man or 
beast, and did not desire, himself, to speak under 
gag law, nor to impose any such law on others. 
He said that if it was desired simply that members 
should state their opinions on the questions pre- 
sented, without any argument, five minutes might 
suffice ; but if a discussion of the points was de- 
sired, which should amount to anything, which 
should admit of the presentation of arguments, it 
would be utterly impossible in the proposed limi- 
tation of time. After some further remarks by 
Other parties, the motion was passed. 

Mr. Mark Pitman of the Woolsey School, New 
Haven, then read a paper, entitled “ Practical 
versus Theoretical Grammar.” As this very able 
and practical essay will be given to our readers in 
full, in this JouRNAL, no extended account of it will 
be here presented. The utter uselessness of the 
time-honored routine of grammatical abstractions, 
and of ponderous definitions and rules, for the pur- 
poses of our Common School Education, was 
forcibly shown. On the other hand the propriety 
of proper instruction, at the proper time, in the 
science of grammar, was also upheld with equal 
force. For a real mastery of our language, reliance 
must be had, not upon any quoting of rules or cit- 
ing of grammatical authority, but upon keeping the 
best examples of correct language before our pupils, 
and upon constant practical exercise in the use of 


their mother tongue. 





Mr. Pitman’s delivery was so clear-voiced and 
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stood and unacceptable shape in the minds of many. 

Another point which might and should be avoided 
hereafter, was a failure on the part of the audience, 
and even of the reporters, to ascertain the names of 
some of the speakers. This can always be remedied 
as it is in many similar meetings, by requiring every 
speaker who may be unknown to the President, to 
give his name and residence, before proceeding 
with his remarks. This plan always works well 
when insisted upon inflexibly, and always increases 
the interest of the hearers in the speaker. 

We mention these latter points in no spirit of 
complaint, but simply with a view of increasing the 
usefulness. of future occasions. We may also say 
that we have endeavored to give that impression of 
the general character and effect of this twenty-sixth 
annual gathering, which is not peculiarly our own, 
but which we have found to be in accordance with 
the sentiments of those members best qualified to 
judge. That it wasa good,.hearty, improving, and 
somewhat bustling occasion is probably generally 
allowed. 

Much credit is due to President Sawyer, Secre- 
tary Park, Treasurer Peck, and the Local Committee, 
represented by Mr. Park Hill, for their great labors in 
conducting this assemblage so successfully. In the 
management of President Davis, our teachers will 
expect no less happy results. 
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‘ANNALS OF SDUCATION. 
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STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association was held, pursuant to arrange- 
ment, at Bridgeport, on the 17thand 18th of October. 
The sessions were commenced at half past seven 
o'clock, in the North Congregational Church, which 
was filled to its utmost capacity. The opening 
prayer was offered by Rev. S. H. Platt, of Bridge- 
port. The President, Mr. Henry E. Sawyer, of 
Middletown, then made a brief statement concern- 
ing the objects of the Association, and called upon 
the Secretary to read the minutes of the last meet- 
ing. After reading a small portion of the record, 
the Secretary paused, and after stating that the 
great length of the minutes would necessarily 
make them tedious to the audience, discreetly re- 
quested to be excused, on that account, from further 
reading. The request was unanimously granted. 


to appoint the usual committees, announced that he 
would make the appointments at some future stage 
of the proceedings. He then stated that the local 
committee had a communication to make, where- 
upon Mr. Park Hill, Principal of the Prospect Street 
School, Bridgeport, made some statements in re- 
gard to the question of provision for the entertain- 
ment of teachers. 

As we were unable to be present at this stage of 
the proceedings, we will avail ourselves of the re- 
port given in the Bridgeport Standard, of these re- 
marks, and of the following address by Prof. Brown. 
Mr. Hill said that being deeply interested himself 
in the cause of Education, and. being desirous that 
the association should meet in Bridgeport, this 
year, he had invited the teachers here, expecting that 
the citizens of the place would extend to them the 
same generous hospitality that has usually charac- 
terized our city, and provide for all who came, gratu- 
itous entertainment. He was sorry to say that up 
to the present time, the response to the call of the 
local committee had not been as general and liberal 
as they expected. The committee had been met 
with all sorts of excuses, and they had been able to 
secure entertainment in private families for only 
about 225 persons. For all teachers over and above 
that number, the local committee, he said, had 
arranged with the hotels to entertain, if need be, at 
the committee’s expense. He hoped, therefore, 
that if any teachers were present, who hadnot been 
assigned to places, they would give themselves no 
uneasiness concerning entertainment, but that they 
would report themselves to the committee at the 
close of the meeting, who would provide for them. 


ceive any farther assistance the citizens of Bridge- 
port felt free to offer, in the way of entertaining the 
teachers, and he requested any who were willing to 
assist in this respect, to remain at the close of the 
meeting and give their names to the committee. 
He extended a cordial welcome to the teachers, and 
hoped all would remain until the meeting of the 
association closed. 

At the close of Mr. Hill’s statement, the Presi- 
dent announced Prof. M. T. Brown, of Boston, who 
delivered a lecture on “Charles Dickens as a 
Reader.” He claimed that Dickens’ works, unlike 
those of some other writers, would survive the age 
in which they were written, because they are so 
intensely human. It was his power of living creation 
that marked Dickens as an author, and his stories 
will be read just so long as hearts are found to beat 





The president having been authorized, upon motion, 


in sympathy and charity. The same traits that 





The committee, Mr. Hill said, would gratefully re- 
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distinguished Dickens as a writer, to wit: his 
creative faculty, also distinguished him as a dramatic 


reader and artist, the same style of originality that 

marks his writings being observable in his readings. 

The audience was then entertained by the reading 

of various selections, by Prof. R. G. Hibbard of 

Wesleyan University, Middletown. The Minister’s 

housekeeper, from Mrs. Stowe’s “ Old-town Folks,” 
the poem, The face against the pane, “and Mark 
Twain’s humorous,” “ Parental Advice,” were all 
rendered to the great enjoyment of the audience, in 
the genial, appropriate, and telling way, that has 
already won for the Professor so many laurels- 
After the President had announced the arrival of a 
large number of teachers during the exercises of the 
evening, and had repeated the invitation that they 
should apply to the local committee for places of 
entertainment, the association adjourned to meet 
in Franklin Hall at 9 o’clock on Friday morning. ~ 

At the close of the exercises, the Committee 
found themselves fairly embarrassed with the throng 
upon their hands, for whom no places were offered ; 
but they went gallantiy to work, in spite of the 
lateness of the hour, and a sufficiency of other dis- 
couragements to have baffled any ordinary men, 
and succeeded in providing every fair applicant 
with a lodging. 

At the re-assembling in Franklin Hall on Friday 
morning, the room was soon filled, and throughout 
the day many more were present than could possibly 
be provided with seats. At nine o'clock, the meet- 
ing was called to order by the President, and prayer 
was offered by Rev. Olympia Brown. 

Mr. D. P. Corbin, of Hartford, moved that a special 
committee of three ladies and two gentlemen be 
appointed by the chair, to suggest or provide for a 
change in the manner of entertainment at the 
Annual Sessions of the Association. This motion, 
which was suggested by the great difficulty which 
the local committee had experienced in providing 
gratuitous entertainment, and by the laborious ex- 
periences of such committees on former occasions, 
was adopted without discussion. The Committee 
was appointed as follows: Misses Williams of New 
Haven, Henry of Hartford, and Smith of New 
Britain, and Messrs. Corbin of Hartford, and Lewis 
of New Haven. 

The following appointments for the usual com- 
mittees were then announced by the President :— 
On Nominations ; Barrows of Hartford, Lathrop of 
Norwich, Strong of Bridgeport, Camp of New 
Haven, Frost of Danielsonville, Mann of Middle- 


town, Spaulding of ‘Rockville, and Lewis of New 
Haven. 

On Enrollment ; Peck of New Britain, Davis of 
New Haven, Corbin of Hartford, Bishop of Nor- 
wich, Adams of Meriden, and Ames of Plainville. 

On Teachers’ Journal; Parish of New Haven, 
Burton of Hartford, Hill of Bridgeport, and Whit- 
more of New Haven. 

On Teachers and Teachers’ Places; Morse of 
Hartford, Carleton of New Britain, and Potter of 
Essex. 

On Resolutions ; Dwight of New Haven, Pitman 
of New Haven, and Welch of Willimantic. 

The reading of the Treasurer’s Report followed. 


It showed a balance due to himself from the Asso- © 


ciation at the close of the last session, after paying 
all expenses, of $16.69. 

A motion was then made by Mr. F. F. Barrows 
of Hartford, which, as amended, limited members 
opening the discussions of the session, to twenty, 
and those following them, to five minutes. Mr. 
Ralph Park of New Haven opposed the motion. 
He said he was not in favor of muzzling man or 
beast, and did not desire, himself, to speak under 
gag law, nor to impose any such law on others. 
He said that if it was desired simply that members 
should state their opinions on the questions pre- 
sented, without any argument, five minutes might 
suffice ; but if a discussion of the points was de- 
sired, which should amount to anything, which 
should admit of the presentation of arguments, it 
would be utterly impossible in the proposed limi- 
tation of time. After some further remarks by 
Other parties, the motion was passed. 

Mr. Mark Pitman of the Woolsey School, New 
Haven, then read a paper, entitled “ Practical 
versus Theoretical Grammar.” As this very able 
and practical essay will be given to our readers in 
full, in this JouRNAL, no extended account of it will 
be here presented. The utter uselessness of the 
time-honored routine of grammatical abstractions, 
and of ponderous definitions and rules, for the pur- 
poses of our Common School Education, was 
forcibly shown. On the other hand the propriety 
of proper instruction, at the proper time, in the 
science of grammar, was also upheld with equal 
force. Fora real mastery of our language, reliance 
must be had, not upon any quoting of rules or cit- 
ing of grammatical authority, but upon keeping the 
best examples of correct language before our pupils, 
and upon constant practical exercise in the use of 


their mother tongue. 





Mr. Pitman’s delivery was so clear-voiced and 
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earnest, that it held his audience attentive through- 
out, while his handling of the subject was unques- 
tionably able and effective. We heard many 
commendations of this paper during the day. 

The subject thus favorably introduced, proved a 
very fertile one. 

Mr. Ralph Park expressed himself as unable to 
see any good in grammatical instruction for children. 
It is too abstract and too difficult. It is better 
suited for a man of forty, than a child of fourteen. 
And if we examine, we shall find it to be entirely a 
modern invention. His father had been an ex- 
perienced and noted teacher—had been called the 
best scholar in Eastern Connecticut ; but he taught 
no grammar, except as he taught Latin. Since 
those former days, instruction in the dry rules of 
grammar has crept into the schools; yet it does 
not to-day meet with the approval of many quali- 
fied by their attainments and large experience to 
form a judgment. Where shall we go for excel- 
lence in language, or for models of expression, if not: 
to the great masters of Greece and Rome? who 
writes to-day better than Cicero, than Demosthenes, 
than Pericles. Yet in their day no such institution 
was known as grammar. They learned to master 
the language, not by rules, but by example. When 
Demosthenes wished to talk to popular audiences, 
he went and practiced by the sea-shore, he copied 
the best authors of his time in the use of language, 
and he had no less a teacher than Plato. Aristotle 
taught Alexander the Great, Socrates taught the 
best men of his age. 

To teach our language understandingly, the 
better way is, to throw away the book and teach 
practically. Grammar has very little to do with 
the good results in acquiring a correct use of lan- 
guage. The newspaper and various other sources 
in social life, have much more decided influence. I 
would discard grammar to a great extent; I would 
discard cramming the mind with its technical parts 
as given in the books. These have so little to do 
with practical instruction, that one might be able to 
write like Emerson, or wield the persuasive tongue 
of Wendell Phillips, yet not be able to pass an ex- 
amination in a grammatical text-book. 

If Iam asked why I do not adopt a different 
course in my class instructions, I answer; I ama 
man who has to live on the successful examinations 
which my pupils can pass for entrance into higher 
schools. My classes have to pass a technical ex- 
amination for the High School ; if they are found 
wanting, there will be no bread nor meat for my 
table. I cannot help it ; I must follow the routine. 





I hold that this is all wrong ; and I believe that it 
is generally admitted. Ido not blame the gentle- 
men who examine, but it is hard to get out of the 
ruts. ; 

A voice from the gallery; ‘“ What shall the 
country teacher do, if the city teacher has such 
difficulty ; in the country, where the whole district 
is judge of his actions, and deems itself as infallible 
as His Holiness ?” 

Mr. lark ;—Let him do what I have done, if he 
has but little time. There was a time, I well re- 
member, when I put all my grit into the study of 
technical grammar. “ Language is the utterance of 
articulate sounds methodically arranged for the ex- 
pression and communication of thought.” Such 
definitions I learned by heart, but I did not under- 
stand them. 

If the country teacher has but little time, let him 


put his boys to learning the correct use of language 


by talking, writing letters, and other practical 
exercises which will produce the most effective 
results. 

President Sawyer then remarked briefly on his 
experience of the value of general exercises in letter 
writing by the pupils, in which all the details even 
as to manner of folding and superscribing should be 
carefully taught. 

Mr. W. B. Dwight here remarked that he agreed 
thoroughly with the opinions already expressed, in 
regard to the inefficiency of the rules and details of 
grammatical science, as a means of giving children 
a practical mastery of language. The teaching of 
rules will not secure right usage of expression. 
The example, the authority of the teacher or of the 
guardians and associates, are the only efficient 
agencies in this language training ; practical lan- 
guage exercises are of the highest value in the 
school-room. 

At the same time, he could not in any way 
sympathise with those who would advocate throw- 
ing overboard all books and instructions in gram- 
matical science. 

Mr. Park here interposed an explanation, that in 
his remarks he did not intend to be understood .as 
advocating the entire banishment from the school- 
room of direct instruction in the principles of 
grammar. 

Mr. Dwight went on to say that he was happy to 
believe that the teachers present who had taken 
part in the discussion, were in accord on this point. 
But there are those in high standing who do openly 
advocate the entire abolition of instruction in gram- 
matical science, as worse than useless, and such, he 
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thought to be quite in the wrong. It has its uses 
and its necessity in the school-room, though it must 
never be depended upon as the main resort for lan- 
guage instruction. That men of genius have ex- 
isted, who wielded language well, without knowledge 
of any system of rules, cannot properly be held to 
detract from the importance of hearing and teach- 
ing such a system as the standard by which cor- 
rectness or incorrectness must be measured. 

That Demosthenes and Cicero were naturally 
eloquent while knowing nothing of any systematic 
instruction in logic, rhetoric or elocution, is of no 
weight against a proper use of such instructions. 
That Michael Angelo or Canova were capable by 
innate acuteness of perception, of executing the 
highest works of art, does not invalidate the import- 
ance of increasing the appreciation of what true 
art is, and how it may be acquired, by a develop- 
ment or a correct system. The speaker would 
therefore advocate as entirely supplemental to the 
practical exercises which should be the main reliance, 
a short concise course of instruction in grammatical 
principles, and of sentence analysis, divested as 
much as possible, of the mass of details with which 
too many of our grammars are overloaded. 

Mr. Andrews of West Stamford said, I would 
have very little instruction from the book, with a 
great deal of original instruction from the teacher. 
If grammar be the art of expression, it can never be 
obtained by mere memory of rules. I would have 
little of the book,:but much of slate-work. The 
teacher should himself be the model to his pupils. 
Ifan error in language has been made, he should 
not quote arule at the boy, but simply tell him 




















that is wrong. Let the teacher watch for improper 


expressions, and make a regular business of correct- 








ing them, using very little of the dead method of| well. 
and sap the foundations of the State by employing 


the books. Thus, what is generally a repulsive 
study, can be made interesting and without any/|t 
force of compulsion. The suggestion of the chair- 
man is a good one, to teach pupils to compose good 


or gentlemen, is nobody’s business. To get a good 
article is always the most economical, as well in 
teaching, as in everything else. Nowhere is money 
so well invested as in education, and we want the 
very best class of teachers, men or women, and we 
want them to be paid the best salaries. Money will 
always buy good things; it will even buy good 
teachers. Teachers well paid will be worth their 
money. Those cheat themselves and cheat the 
country, who present to the schools illy-prepared 
teachers, because they are cheap. They sap the 
foundations of the country. I had some experience 
in teaching some years ago. I recollect the test 
question which a committee once put tome. “Do 
you love to teach? The teacher who had this 
school last taught for love.” They preferred some 
one who loved to work so much that she would not 
desire money. I taught that school not solely for 
the love of the children, though I did love them, but 
for the pittance of one dollar and a half, which I 
received. 

Teachers to-day teach for money, and they need 
money, in order to teach well. They need money 
in order to teach with stimulus ; they. must keep up 
their own education; they must attend lectures, 
read papers and magazines; get knowledge from 
every quarter ; they must keep abreast of the times. 
The mere pittance now paid, will not allow these 
advantages—on the other hand it leaves their minds 
the prey of anxieties for alivelihood. I find in look- 
ing over statistics that the salaries paid to teachers 
are terribly small. 

Why should there be any distinction between the 
salaries of ladies dnd gentlemen? Either the ladies 
teach as well as the other sex, or they do not. If 
they teach as well, they certainly should be paid as 
If they do not, then why cheat the children 


hem at all? Yet under the terrible disadvantages 


under which lady teachers are now laboring by 
reason of their trifling salaries, many committees 









letters. 


The President here announced that the time for 


this topic had expired. The next topic was the 
question, “ What proportion of teachers should be 
ladies, and how ought their salaries to compare 
with those of the gentlemen?” He introduced the 
Rev. Olympia Brown, who opened the discussion as 
follows :—“ What proportion of teachers should be 
ladies ?” My answer would be, that committees 
should get the éest, without any reference as to 
whether they may be ladies or gentlemen. The 
best is what is wanted, and whether they are ladies' 





prefer them. Give them the same advantages, en- 
courage them by good support and they will bea 
hundred per cent better teachers than they are now. 

But you tell me that this matter is regulated by 


the invariable laws of supply and demand. So 
many women are out of business, are ineligible to 
the professions open to men, that the supply is 
glutted. This may answer for a principle by which 


the selfish moneymaking business of the world may 
be conducted, but to take advantage, thus, of your 
power, is not worthy of the great cause of State 
Education, which professes to be noble and high in 
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its aims. Let it be known that your anieet’ is so 
high, that you will not accept such low terms. A| 
great lawyer when once asked if there was demand | 
for more men of his profession, replied that there | 
was always room up-stairs. There are 
vacancies for higher teachers. 


[t is pitiable to think that our school teachers are | 


paid less than any other class of women. There | 
are many washerwomen laying up money. No lady | 
teacher of a public school is doing it. If you say 
there is not money enough to pay higher salaries, I | 
ask what is money good for if not for educating 
men? If there is not enough raised, let more taxes 
be imposed ; there is money enough to ornament 
cities, lay out sidewalks and paths ; 
enough for the purposes of educatiou. 

Mrs. Brown then spoke hopefully of certain in- 
dications that showed public sentiment to be moving 
in the right direction. She concluded by saying 
that her advice to committees was, get the best 
teachers and pay the best prices; and make no 
distinction of sex. To lady teachers she would say, 
fit yourself in the best way, do the best work and 
then demand the best pay, never accept less pay 
than your gentleman predecessor, never less than 
your gentleman associate in the same school. If 
you ask, what shall we do if your demand is not 
accorded, I would say, do other work, for there is 
something for you all to do. 


Hon. Porter B. Peck then spoke briefly, taking | 


for his starting point the practice of the Fairbanks 
Scale Co., at St. John’s Vt., of paying their hands 
strictly by the results of their labor, and not by the 
time that they worked. He said that this appeared 
to him the true principle, and that in the matter of 
teaching, better results were better paid. If ladies 
were paid less than gentlemen, it was probably 
because the results were less ; if they wished equal 
pay, they must secure equal results. 

At this point a large majority of the audience 
gave most unmistakeable signs of disapprobation 
with the words of the speaker. 

Mr. Randall Spaulding, of Rockville, said, I do 
not believe that ladies do get all that they earn, but 
considerably less. In many respects any compar- 
ison instituted between the respective skill and ex- 
cellence of ladies and gentlemen as teachers, to the 
disadvantage of the former, is more plausible than 
real. Yet on one point there is an exception to be 
made ; on taking note of the relative numbers of 
ladies and gentlemen filling the higher, more diffi- 
cult, and responsible positions in schools, I find the 
latter far out-number the former. What does this 
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always | 


there must be | 





‘prove? That the labor is unique, and as wich 
it must be better paid than other school-work. 
‘Gentlemen are holding places which ladies conld 
not, and would not fill. They are doing kinds of 
work which ladies would not care to undertake. 
But the gentlemen do not feel like making martyrs 
of themselves. If they take on themselves schools 
which ladies will not take, they must be better paid; 
\the labor is unique. If they would be willing to 
\take the head.of a school, as a gentleman does, they 
should be equally well paid for it. 

Yet after making this single allowance, I do not 
think that ladies are paid as they ought to be. In 
my town, I have reckoned up and find that the 
factory ‘girls are better paid. I hope to see the 
ladies’ salaries raised. . 

Mr. Ralph Park said, the gentlemen admits that 
principals should be salaried alike, whether gentle- 
man or lady—I know of an instance in the City 
where I live, where a lady principal receives $1500 
salary, when a gentleman in her position would not 
receive a dime less than $2200. Nor is there a 
gentleman principal in the City that would change 
places with thelady. Yet because she is a woman, 
she receives $1500; so much for the principalship. 
But I don’t want to talk. I don’t care to! I have 
seen the meanness of this practice. I can use no 
word to express it. 

One gentleman has said that results determine 
the whole thing. I do not know what society he 
s | has moved in, but I have seen ladies earning poor 
salaries, at whose feet I could sit and learn, as 
Socrates admitted he learned of Aspasia. These 
worthy teachers do not have the opportunities they 
deserve. How can a lady pursue her studies 
fittingly, when she has to economize so rigidly? 
Instead of attending lectures, she has to stay at 
home to get something she needs more. A lady 
who taught, and who taught well in my school 
would go home at evening not to rest, not to im- 
prove herself by reading, but to watch with a dying 
mother, to do household duty day after day,—yes, 
and to wash on Saturdays; and similar instances 
are not rare. The work of ladies shows equally 
well with that of men. Would that there were 
more who, like Anna Dickinson, would administer 
a rebuke when asked to teach for less than gentle- 
men receive. 

Mr. Randall Spaulding said : This is not a’ moral 
question, but one of expediency. The gentleman 








has mentioned ladies capable of filling the office of 
principal in a grammar school. 


When you do find 





such, by all means put them in. 
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a grammar school, how many pal the teachers om 
employ ed will you find fit to fill the highest position 
inthe school? If for lack of lady teachers of the 
right qualifications, you have to find some gentle- 
man to fill the place, you must expect to have to 
pay him his price. 

Mr. F. F. Barrows said—I feel like speaking cau- 
tiously on this question. I came with much lady 
company, and the hair on my head is already thin. 
I believe that ladies can teach primary schools 
better than gentlemen. Gentlemen can refuse to 
accept low salaries because.they are qualified to get 
more pay in other situations. Before ladies can 
refuse these offers, they must be qualified for other 
positions ; well qualified, so that they can afford to 
say 10. 

Mr. Ariel Parish, Superintendent of Schools, 
New Haven, continued the discussion as follows : 
You are aware, that in some heathen countries, it 
has been the custom to drown a large share of the 
female children. All over the eastern world, where 
education of some sort has peen given to boys, it 
has been denied to the other sex. There has seemed 
to be a very general opinion that there is a wide 
difference in the mental capacities of the two sexes. 
Within my own recollection, in Boston, the Com- 
mittee did not think it worth while to give to girls 
as good an education as to boys. For many years 
there was no High School for girls in that city. 
The point in the whole case is simple ; public sen- 
timent controls the whole thing. We are willing to 
acknowledge that generally ladies are not paid as 
much as they ought to be, but how, in the face and 
eyes of this strong public opinion to the contrary, 
are we to set the matter right? The Boards and 
Committees would do better, if the public would 
allow them. The Board of Education of New Ha- 
ven appreciate the need of a change, and are ready 
to go as far as the community will allow. We can- 
not control this matter as long as the state of society 
is such that gentlemen will turn their attention to 
anything, while the gentler ladies are not capable 
of filling such a variety of places. The time is 
coming when public sentiment will change, but there 
will always be one counter-balancing element ; ladies 
never can command equal salaries, unless they 
qualify themselves equally. 

Mrs. Olympia Brown here joined in discussion 
again: A gentleman has said, she remarked, that 
results determine the matter ; as much as to say 
that the work of the ladies is not so good. Then 
why, I ask, in the name of common sense, do the 


Committees cheat the communities by employing 





them? Let women prepare themselves thensaghily 
—remembering, however, that they are not all born 
to teach. Let them not wait for society, but de- 
mand, to-day, their rightful wages. If they cannot 
secure them, let them turn to other honorable work. 
Let them wash! it is a good business and in de- 
mand ; or let them turn to millinery ; they can put 
a feather in a bonnet in two minutes and charge $4 
for it! they can raise small fruits. Rather let them 
do these things, than teach school for miserable pay. 

At this point the President announced this dis- 
cussion closed. 

Mr. Ariel Parish then presented the claims of the 
ConnecTICUT SCHOOL JouRNAL to the Association, 
explaining fully its aims, and inviting teachers to 
take it, if they had not already done so. On can- 
vassing the audience, it appeared that a large pro- 
portion were already patrons of the JouRNAL, but a 
goodly number added their names to the list of 
subscribers. 

Professor I. N. Carleton, Principal of the State 
Normal School, then proceeded to open the discus- 
sion on the next question which was—-“ Is it unwise 
for teachers to make a practice of detaining pupils 
after school-hours, for study, or as a punish ment ?” 
He said—I have purposely chosen a question which 
is decidedly two-sided ; one in fact which is easy 
for the negative ; but I believe in the affirmative. 
In the first place, I object to the practice of detain- 
ing pupils, because it is annoying and exasperating 
to parents. They have a right to the time of their 
‘children after school. They often have need of 
them at home ; they have, perhaps, some very defi- 
nite work for them to do. But if this practice pre- 
vails, they never know when to expect their return. 
They never know when to count on them. When 
they send them to school in the morning, they do 
not know when their school-day will be ended. It 
is unsatisfactory and irritating ; for the parent comes 
to feel that his boy is not sufficiently subject to his 
control. 

Again, it is unhygienic. The regular hours of 
school are all that should be spent in this sedentary . 
work, Detention in the $chool room, beyond these 
hours, is a great and manifest injury in a hygienic 
point of view to both teachers and children, but es- 
pecially to the latter. There must be hours of re- 
laxation, and regular hours daily. Theline between 
the hours of study and of relaxation is wisely drawn 
where it is ; detention beyond this, breaks in upon the 
well adjusted proportion ; it is hazardous and wrong. 
Moreover it tends to make the mind heavy and 
stupid, for want of the proper and allotted amount 
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of change of scene. Again, it creates a party spirit 
which is very injurious to the well-being of a school. 
When Doctor Taylor, of Andover, that prince of 
teachers, was once asked the secret of his great 
success in the discipline of his school, he replied— 
“T never allow party-spirit to creep in.” He con- 
trolled matters in such a way that the pupils and 
their friends were ‘never arrayed in parties for and 
against their teacher. But under the arrangement 
of detention, this very party spirit which is to be 
avoided as an arrant disturber, is fostered. The 
pupil is made to study as a punishment ; he is 
soured ; he is beginning now to set his face against 
the instructor who is acting the jailer over him. 
If his detention happens to be unusually severe, 
the next day his particular friends will resent it, 
others will take the teacher’s side, and so the demon 
of discord is aroused in the school-room. This is 
unphilosophical ; it is against all the better instincts 
of a good teacher, and must be avoided, if any other 
available course can be found. I confess that I am 
unable to offer any exact substitute for this de- 
tention, but believe that the true remedy lies in 
teachers’ thoroughly interesting their pupils in their 
studies, and in having enough personal magnetism 
and enthusiasm to render this punishment unnec- 
essary. 

Quite an animated discussion followed these re- 
marks. 

Mr. D. P.-Corbin, of Hartford, said that parents 
often came to him and requested him to detain their 
children till the work was done ; they did not wish 
to have them come home unprepared. It seems 
philosophical to them. The gentleman says it is 
unphilosophical ; I say it is philosophical—entirely 
so—that if pupils have a task to do in school, and 
neglect to de it—if they idle away the time allotted 
to it—then they must have time given them after 
school, to improve in completing their work. I 
was disappointed that the gentleman from the Nor- 
mal School did not suggest a substitute ; but as 
pone was brought forward, this plan must be con- 
tinued. 

Mr. A. Morse, of Hartford, remarked—What 
teacher has ever found a school containing as many 
as twenty or thirty scholars who could all accom- 
plish their work in 
always differences in capacity. 


the same time. There are 
Some are always 
to be found who cannot get over the ground as 
most of their fellow-pupils have, within the allot- 
What shall be done 


Shall they be permitted to fall behind 


ted time of school-hours ? 
with these ? 
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assistance that they may complete their tasks ? 


There are those in the school who say, when they 
find themselves running behind—If I stay will 
you help me finish off my work, so that I can get 
through before [leave ? Thus the scholars are glad 
to be helped and I am glad to devote extra time in 
the school-room in helping them. And instead of 
being a jail-like place, as has been intimated, it is 
the happiest hour of theday. With this assistance, 
these slower pupils are all ready to start off, even 
with their classes, on the next day ; otherwise they 
cannot keep up. In my judgment, if teachers 
would have their classes move forward evenly, they 
must do extra work for those who cannot get the 
day’s lessons within the limits of school-hours, and 
who, for this reason, would soon be discouraged. 


Mr. Morse spoke also of the necessity of using 
this as a punishment for children who, coming in 
large numbers to our schools from out of the worst 
home influences, need stern treatment, and can 
often be touched only through the “pores of the 
skin.” 

The time for closing the morniug session having 
arrived, the discussion was here suspended. 

The Committee on Nominations presented the 
names of the following persons as officers for the 
ensuing year, and those thus npminated were at 
once unanimously elected : 

President—Henry C. Davis, New Haven. 

Vice Presidents—Mr. Randall Spaulding, Tolland 
County ; Miss Kate Butts, New Haven County ; 
Mr. J. S. Lathrop, New London County ; Miss 
Haines, Hartford County ; Mr. Park Hill, Fairfield 
County; Mr. John K. Peck, Litchfield County ; 
Miss Burleigh, Windham County ; Miss Chapman, 
Middlesex County. 

Secretary—Ralph H. Park, New Haven. 

Treasurer—D. Y. Corbin, Hartford. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon, a paper was read 
by Mr. A. Morse, Principal of the North School, 
Hartford, on “ Promotions of pupils from grade to 
grade.” Its contents will be given in a future 
number of the Journat. The last topic of 
of the morning was resumed by Mr. Ralph Park, 
who said, that in New Haven they had devised a 
way in which to accomplish the desired results 
without really detaining any pupils after school. 
The schools close regularly at four o'clock in the 
afternoon, but those who have accomplished their 
tasks satisfactorily have leave to retire one hour 
before the rest. Those who are slow or lazy, are 
kept the full time. Six hours is the amount of time 
regularly allotted for a school-day throughout the 
State. Those who can perform their duties accept- 





every day, for want of additional time and additional 





ably in five hours, are allowed to reap the benefit of 
it. Those who do not, are simply required to use 
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the whole time. There is, therefore, no detaining 
of pupils after school, in New Haven. 

Here a teacher whose name we did not succeed 
in obtaining, spoke as follows: I wish to ask if we 
teachers, who in an experience of many years have 
had undoubted success, are not to be considered as 
adapted to our work, even though we do not seem 
to have that personal magnetism previously men- 
tioned, which would obviate the necessity of de- 
taining pupils after school? I have practised such 
detention with repeated success. I do not see how 
we can discard it. We are obliged very much to 
ignore the rod. We hardly use it at all, especially 
for trivial.offences. We must have some substitute, 
and I have seen repeatedly that the plan of de- 
priving the children of their hours of play, ‘is a 
decided success. 

Hon. B. G. Northrop took part in the debate, and 
spoke as follows—I came with the purpose of entire 
reticence. I monopolize too much of your time at 
institutes ; but I wish to take part in this practical 
question of instruction. I concur most heartily 
with the person who had the task of opening this 
question, in regard to creating a thirst for knowledge. 
Our success depends upon our interesting the 
children ; upon fre-occupying the children by in- 
teresting them. In no case is long detention after 
school to be allowed. In such cases of protracted 
detention, the spunk of the teacher has quite as 
much to do with it as the spunk of the child. But 
there is a kind of detention that I like. Such as 
is practiced in the school in Hartford under the 
charge of our venerable friend, young in heart,— 
the children wanting him toremain. Wait till after 
school, he tells them, and I will explain any diffi- 
culty. That sort of detention I like. Let this not 
be too frequent ; it may always be-used with judg- 
ment. Parents will not complain unless the de- 
tention is unreasonably long, and they will respect 
teachers the more. 

Principal Carleton resumed the question, saying— 
I enjoy these remarks. Everybody is right on this 
matter. I agree with what Secretary Northrop says 
—you remember that I said at the outset that there 
are two sides to this question. I do not say that I 
should never detain children, any more than I should 
say “never use the rod.” We must use the rod 
sometimes, but notmake a daily practice of it. So 
about detaining children, while I would not advo- 
cate making a practice of it, I believe in doing it 
sometimes. So I would remark in regard to the 


- usage of Mr. Morse, that he is at least making it 


very hard for his successor. Suppose the teacher 





who may fill the position after him, should be frail ; 
not necessarily weak, but less strong ; at what dis- 
advantage would he find himself, for they would be 
expecting him to sacrifice himself after school for 
the children, just as extensively as his predecssor 
had done, or they would not appreciate’ him. I 
would not like to succeed Mr. Morse in a school, 
under those circumstances. 

Mr. F. F. Barrows, asked whether if the teacher 
remain after school with a few children, he does not 
by so doing neglect the many in the streets, among 
whom his presence and his influence is needed. 

Mr. Hinman, of Riverside Academy, asked, what 
shall we do who have not the beauty and vivacity 
and magnetism? In my school I do not have to 
stay after hours very often, because it is a certain 
matter. I give my pupils a moderate amount to do, 
but they must do it sometime ; time enough will be 
given to do it afterschool if it is not done in school, 
and the certainty prevents anything of the kind. 

Mr. Spaulding of Rockville called for an expres- 
sion of opinion, by raising the hands, on the ex- 
pediency of detention after school. 

A call having been made for further statement of 
the views of Principal Carleton as to detention as a 
disciplinary measure, he stated that he believed it 
to be available for punishment on some occasions, 
but that his chief objection to it is in the antago- 
nism which it seems to create between teacher and 
pupil,a sort of warfare is thus started which it is 
very difficult to check. It creates that party spirit 
which Dr. Taylor of Andover made it his principle 
to avoid. It isa questionable method and we should 
seek something better. It is better if you must 
keep a boy after school for discipline, to keep him 
in order to have a talk with him in a quiet way. 

Mr. Park Hill stated that in his school, the mere 
fact of liability to remain after school worked favora- 
bly ; it prevents them from so conducting as to have 
to remain. 

The President then called upon Rev. Dr. Fisher, 
school visitor of Hartford, who said that money is 
the power that moves the world, and that influences 
teachers. Not that a teacher teaches solely for money 
—but it is what he expects to get ; poor pay will get 
poor teachers. Alady teacher from Chicago applied 
to him recently fora place. He asked her what kind 
ofa place. She said that she preferred a primary 
school. Mr. Fisher was thankful, since so few ex- 
press any preference that way. But on asking her 


what salary she expected, she answered promptly, 
“ Precisely what teachers get in other departments !” 
There appears to be no reason why a lady of equal 
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culture and experience should not have as much 
pay in that department as in any other. 

Dr. Fisher then spoke favorably of the attention 
which Mr. Morse gives his pupils not only in re- 
maining with them long after school, but in coming 
to school before eight in the morning to render them 
assistance. He asked Mr. Ralph Park to give some 
further explanation in regard to the course adopted 
by New Haven schools. 

Mr. Park repeated his former statement that while 
six hours is the number of school-hours adopted by 
the State, in New Haven, five hours is all that is 
required of faithful pupils ; so that even the idle 
ones who have to remain six hours are not really 
detained beyond school hours. 

Mr. F. F. Barrows thereupon remarked that it 
appeared then that as city pupils they were detained, 
while as State pupils they were not. 

Mr. Frost, of Danielsonville, said the question has 
degenerated into one of time, but it is really one of 
principle. If a teacher will show heart in his work, 
he will gain a power of magnetism over his pupils. 
But we will run against those whom we cannot 
magnetize, and there is no remedy but to detain 
them after school. In the one case, we control them 
by magnetism; in the other by detention after 
school. 

The President now put the question: “ How 
many have found it beneficial to detain after school, 
and how many not ?” 

Principal Carleton exclaimed that he should vote 
on both sides of ¢#at question. 

On calling for a show of hands, a large majority 
appeared to pronounce favorably for detention. 

Some further remarks were then made by Mr. 
Olmstead, not, as he said, on occasionally detaining 
pupils, but on doing so as a practice. His own ex- 
perience showed him that the mind varies ; some- 
times it takes much longer to perform the same 
task, than at others. The mind is under a cloud. 
His mind is tem- 
porarily under a cloud, and he cannot make his | 
How can it be beneficial or just 
under those circumstances, to punish him by keep- 


It is so sometimes with a child. 
usual progress. 


ing him in ? 





children at earliest infancy, but the growing cares 
of the household prevent her educating them. 
Here the school comes in, an expanded family ar- 
ranged by experience. The teacher is an aid and 
substitute for the parent. This must be borne in 
mind. The good teacher of a primary school takes 
the place of a judicious mother, and will say to 
herself—I know that the mother of this child is edu- 
cated, refined, and understands all her duties to the 
child, but passes it over to me; I must do all the 
mother would do if she could—If the primary 
teacher thus feels her responsibility she will not let 
the child fall into bad habits, or be ignorant. If 
every teacher would take this thought into school, 
day by day, she would be elevated every day higher 
jin her influence over her charge. The duties be- 
tween parent and teacher are mutual; the one 
transfers her duties ; the other agrees to perform 
them. There are three elements in this work: the 
parent, the pupil and the teacher. It would seem 
as if there would be no difference whatever between 
the parent and teacher, in their feelings towards 
gach other. Yet we find that there is not always a 
mutual understanding. The child which should be 
a connecting link between them, is often the object 
of separation. The trouble often begins in neglect 
of duty on the part of the parent. He thinks that 
all his duty is done, in sending his child to school, 
and leaves the teacher to get on as he or she may 
please. At the very meeting called for the organi- 
zation of a school, there is a very feeble attendance 
of parents. Generally a dozen or less decide the 
whole matter. Only a few days ago, ina city of 
50,000 inhabitants, $140,000 were voted for school 
There are gene- 
rally too contracted ideas on the part of parents as 
to the expenses to be incurred for teachers and ap- 
paratus. It is not strange that the committees 
therefore try to secure the cheapest teachers. 

The first duty then of parents, is to come freely 
forward, to interest themselves personally in the 
school, and to make it as good and complete as 
possible. For the teacher, the first day in school 
is of the greatest importance. The children are 
watching her with sharp eyes and will detect any 





purposes by only a dozen persons. 





Mr. Ariel Parish, of New Haven, then opened 
the discussion on the question of “ The Relations| 
and Mutual Duties of Parents and Teachers.” No| 
one, he said, can properly stand in the place of the| 
parent. The best teacher is an educated intelligent | 
nauent. Starting from this point, remember that | 


weakness that may exist. Want of tact in estab- 
lishing her rule firmly and intelligently, will lead 
to opposition, deception and misrepresentation. The 
parents will receive as true, all that the child tells 
them, and everything will begin to go against the 
teacher, unless she displays great tact. A teacher, 


lather is too busy and cannot give instruction—| capable of managing properly fifty children year 


mother has a certain amount of time with the! after year, is capable of carrying on any business. 
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Parents often remain away from the school-room. 
Then a chasm appears between parent and teacher. 
But they ought to come together. Whose duty is 
it to make the first move? Am I first to address 
myself to the parent, or the parent to me? I will 
not discuss that question, but will say that the 
teacher has the right and excuse to go to the parent 
for ten thousand things a year. By frequent inter- 
views with parents the teacher can often change 
public sentiment in regard to certain measures 
adopted in his school. Refractory pupils may often 
be favorably influenced, perhaps brought over to 
your side, by your simply visiting their home and 
incidentally speaking cordial and encouraging words 
to them. If pupils are irregular in attendance to 
what seems to you an unjustifiable extent, you may, 
by visiting their homes, find circumstances pallia- 
ting the offence and inducing you to modify your 
treatment of the case. I have known cases where 
parents have authorized severe punishment, which 
is then justified ; or, in other cases, the parent has 
said “I will punish the child at home for his school 
offences.” You are then relieved from much re- 
sponsibility and can say, “ Very well, then send the 
child prepared to obey at school.” 

In bringing about a wholesome intercourse be- 
tween the two parties interested in the child, the 
community is in such a condition that parents will 
not take the lead. Let teachers take the lead and 
bring about a mutual understanding and the results 
will be most gratifying. There will be fuller school- 
meetings, better funds, better apparatus, and you 
will be better sustained in your labors. 

The afternoon session was here adjourned. 


The last session was held at 7.30 P. M. in the 
North Congregational Church. In spite of pouring 
rain, the large edifice was filled nearly to the full. 

The first business was the reading of the follow- 
ing resolution, by Miss Williams, Chairman of the 
Committee on the question of the Entertainment 
of Teachers at future session : 

Resolved, That while we are grateful for the gratuitous enter- 
tainment which has been accorded tothe members of the Associa- 


tion, this year and in former years, we think it best hereafter not 
to accept it as a body, but to depend upon hotels. 


This was adopted without a word of discussion 
or explanation. 


The President called upon Secretary Northrop 
to address the assembly. Dr. Northrop responded 
by expressing much satisfaction with the day’s exer- 
cises, mentioning as particularly valuable, the first 
paper of the morning, on Grammar. 


He character- 





lower classes as folly, when our own are better, 
while it might be very beneficial to use with dis- 
cretion the higher schools of Europe. He quoted 
the motto of a distinguished man, “The mother 
tongue is the great Educator.” We must ring the 
changes on this; by manifold exercises we must, 
each on our own plan, train our pupils to skilful 
use of the “ King’s English.” The great defect in 
our schools, is in linguistic culture. Grammar 
should not be thrown overboard ; it must be mast- 
ered ; but it is too difficult to be given to pupils 
under thirteen years. Young pupils must be trained 
orally, to recognize the parts of speech. To make 
the exercises practical, he would advise that every 
scholar in every class be encouraged to make cor- 
rections of wrong use of language, by raising the 
hand, and also to be on the alert to check verbiage. 
The European practice of requiring young pupils 
to commit to memory gems of choicest poetry and 
prose, was urgently commended to our teachers. 

Mr. W. B. Dwight being next called up, made a 
short address, quoting a remark attributed to 
Washington Irving, in which he expressed the wish 
to have had his birth deferred until the world had 
been finished. But the world is not finished, and 
we find it a noble thing after all to have a hand in 
the great work of carrying on all things towards 
their completion. The teacher’s share in this 
“finishing” business is one, noble and _ glorious be- 
yond description. The speaker compared it with 
some other themes which had been thought worthy 
of engrossing the noblest minds, as Architecture had 
drawn forth the most elaborate thoughts of Ruskin. 
The teacher's work is directly on the mind, and is 
unsurpassed for greatness. The general harmony 
of thought and action as exhibited in the proceed- 
ings of the Association, the necessity of entering 
with personal enthusiasm upon whatever particular 
method of instruction might be adopted, the expedi- 
ency of learning, after the manner of the mineralo- 
gist, the cleavage planes of the pupils, were the re- 
maining topics of the address. 

Mr. J. D. Ferguson of Stamford, was then intro- 
duced by the President, as representing the school 
visitors of the state. He reported good progress in 
his district. He expressed a lively interest in the 
exercises of the day, but would have been glad to 
hear the important question of Compulsory Educa- 
tion discussed. The consolidation of the school- 
laws was commended, and teachers were earnestly 
advised to make themselves perfectly familiar with 
the new laws. He presented also the question of , 
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culture and experience should not have as much 
pay in that department as in any other. 

Dr. Fisher then spoke favorably of the attention 
which Mr. Morse gives his pupils not only in re- 
maining with them long after school, but in coming 
to school before eight in the morning to render them 
assistance. He asked Mr. Ralph Park to give some 
further explanation in regard to the course adopted 
by New Haven schools. 

Mr. Park repeated his former statement that while 
six hours is the number of school-hours adopted by 
the State, in New Haven, five hours is all that is 
required of faithful pupils ; so that even the idle 
ones who have to remain six hours are not really 
detained beyond school hours. 

Mr. F. F. Barrows thereupon remarked that it 
appeared then that as city pupils they were detained, 
while as State pupils they were not. 

Mr. Frost, of Daniclsonville, said the question has 
degenerated into one of time, but it is really one of 
principle. If a teacher will show heart in his work, 
he will gain a power of magnetism over his pupils. 
But we will run against those whom we cannot 
magnetize, and there is no remedy but to detain 
them after school. In the one case, we control them 
by magnetism; in the other by detention after 
school. 

The President now put the question: “ How 
many have found it beneficial to detain after school, 
and how many not ?” 

Principal Carleton exclaimed that he should vote 
on both sides of ¢hat question. 

On calling for a show of hands, a large majority 
appeared to pronounce favorably for detention. 

Some further remarks were then made by Mr. 
Olmstead, not, as he said, on occasionally detaining 
pupils, but on doing so as a practice. His own ex- 
perience showed him that the mind varies ; some- 
times it takes much longer to perform the same 
task, than at others. The mind is under a cloud. 
It is so sometimes witha child.. His mind is tem- 
porarily under a cloud, and he cannot make his 
usual progress. How can it be beneficial or just 
under those circumstances, to punish him by keep- 
ing him in ? 

Mr. Ariel Parish, of New Haven, then opened 





children at earliest infancy, but the growing cares 
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of the household prevent her educating them. T 
Here the school comes in, an expanded family ar- B 
ranged by experience. The teacher is an aid and it 
substitute for the parent. This must be borne in n 
mind. The good teacher of a primary school takes n 
the place of a judicious mother, and will say to te 
herself—I know that the mother of this child is edu- f 
cated, refined, and understands all her duties to the y 
child, but passes it over to me; I must do all the ' 
mother would do if she could—If the primary 4 
teacher thus feels her responsibility she will not let 1 
the child fall into bad habits, or be ignorant. If 
every teacher would take this thought into school, 


day by day, she would be elevated every day higher 
in her influence over her charge. The duties be- 
tween parent and teacher are mutual; the one 
transfers her duties ; the other agrees to perform 
them. There are three elements in this work: the 
parent, the pupil and the teacher. It would seem 
as if there would be no difference whatever between 
the parent and teacher, in their feelings towards 
gach other. Yet we find that there is not always a 
mutual understanding. The child which should be 
a connecting link between them, is often the object 
of separation. The trouble often begins in neglect 
of duty on the part of the parent. He thinks that 
all his duty is done, in sending his child to school, 
and leaves the teacher to get on as he or she may 
please. At the very meeting called for the organi- 
zation of a school, there is a very feeble attendance 
of parents. Generally a dozen or less decide the 
whole matter. Only a few days ago, ina city of 
50,000 inhabitants, $140,000 were voted for school 
purposes by onlya dozen persons. There are gene- 
rally too contracted ideas on the part of parents as 
to the expenses to be incurred for teachers and ap- 
paratus. It is not strange that the committees 
therefore try to secure the cheapest teachers. 

The first duty then of parents, is to come freely 
forward, to interest themselves personally in the 
school, and to make it as good and complete as 
possible. For the teacher, the first day in school 
is of the greatest importance. The children are 
watching her with sharp eyes and will detect any 
weakness that may exist. Want of tact in estab- 





the discussion on the question of “ The Relations 


lishing her rule firmly and intelligently, will lead 


and Mutual Duties of Parents and Teachers.” No | to opposition, deception and misrepresentation. The 
one, he said, can properly stand in the place of the | parents will receive as true, all that the child tells 
parent. The best teacher is an educated intelligent | them, and everything will begin to go against the 
parent. Starting from this point, remember that | teacher, unless she displays great tact. A teacher, 
father is too busy and cannot give instruction—| capable of managing properly fifty children year 


mother has a certain amount of time with the! after year, is capable of carrying on any business. 
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Parents often remain away from the school-room. 
Then a chasm appears between parent and teacher. 
But they ought to come together. Whose duty is 
it to make the first move? Am I first to address 
myself to the parent, or the parent to me? I will 
not discuss that question, but will say that the 
teacher has the right and excuse to go to the parent 
for ten thousand things a year. By frequent inter- 
views with parents the teacher can often change 
public sentiment in regard to certain measures 
adopted in his school. Refractory pupils may often 
be favorably influenced, perhaps brought over to 
your side, by your simply visiting their home and 
incidentally speaking cordial and encouraging words 
to them. If pupils are irregular in attendance to 
what seems to you an unjustifiable extent, you may, 
by visiting their homes, find circumstances pallia- 
ting the offence and inducing you to modify your 
treatment of the case. I have known cases where 
parents have authorized severe punishment, which 
is then justified ; or, in other cases, the parent has 
said “I will punish the child at home for his school 
offences.” You are then relieved from much re- 
sponsibility and can say, “ Very well, then send the 
child prepared to obey at school.” 

In bringing about a wholesome intercourse be- 
tween the two parties interested in the child, the 
community is in such a condition that parents will 
not take the lead. Let teachers take the lead and 
bring about a mutual understanding and the results 
will be most gratifying. There will be fuller school- 
meetings, better funds, better apparatus, and you 
will be better sustained in your labors. 

The afternoon session was here adjourned. 

The last session was held at 7.30 P. M. in the 
North Congregational Church. In spite of pouring 
rain, the large edifice was filled nearly to the full. 

The first business was the reading of the follow- 
ing resolution, by Miss Williams, Chairman of the 
Committee on the question of the Entertainment 
of Teachers at future session : 

Resolved, That while we are grateful for the gratuitous enter- 
tainment which has been accorded to the members of the Associa- 


tion, this year and in former years, we think it best hereafter not 
to accept it as a body, but to depend upon hotels. 


This was adopted without a word of discussion 
or explanation. 


The President called upon Secretary Northrop 
to address the assembly. Dr. Northrop responded 
by expressing much satisfaction with the day’s exer- 
cises, mentioning as particularly valuable, the first 
paper of the morning, on Grammar. He character- 


ized the sending of pupils to foreign schools of the 
lower classes as folly, when our own are better, 
while it might be very beneficial to use with dis- 
cretion the higher schools of Europe. He quoted 
the motto of a distinguished man, “The mother 
tongue is the great Educator.” We must ring the 
changes on this; by manifold exercises we must, 
each on our own plan, train our pupils to skilful 
use of the “ King’s English.” The great defect in 
our schools, is in linguistic culture. Grammar 
should not be thrown overboard ; it must be mast- 
ered ; but it is too difficult to be given to pupils 
under thirteen years. Young pupils must be trained 
orally, to recognize the parts of speech. To make 
the exercises practical, he would advise that every 
scholar in every class be encouraged to make cor- 
rections of wrong use of language, by raising the 
hand, and also to be on the alert to check verbiage. 
The European practice of requiring young pupils 
to commit to memory gems of choicest poetry and 
prose, was urgently commended to our teachers. 

Mr. W. B. Dwight being next called up, made a 
short address, quoting a remark attributed to 
Washington Irving, in which he expressed the wish 
to have had his birth deferred until the world had 
been finished. But the world is not finished, and 
we find it a noble thing after all to have a hand in 
the great work of carrying on all things towards 
their completion. The teacher's share in this 
“finishing” business is one, noble and glorious be- 
yond description. The speaker compared it with 
some other themes which had been thought worthy 
of engrossing the noblest minds, as Architecture had 
drawn forth the most elaborate thoughts of Ruskin. 
The teacher's work is directly on the mind, and is 
unsurpassed for greatness. The general harmony 
of thought and action as exhibited in the proceed- 
ings of the Association, the necessity of entering 
with personal enthusiasm upon whatever particular 
method of instruction might be adopted, the expedi- 
ency of learning, after the manner of the mineralo- 
gist, the cleavage planes of the pupils, were the re- 
maining topics of the address. 

Mr. J. D. Ferguson of Stamford, was then intro- 
duced by the President, as representing the school 
visitors of the state. He reported good progress in 
his district. He expressed a lively interest in the 
exercises of the day, but would have been glad to 
hear the important question of Compulsory Educa- 
tion discussed. The consolidation of the school- 
laws was commended, and teachers were earnestly 
advised to make themselves perfectly familiar with 





the new laws. He presented also the question of 
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irregularity in attendance, and the remedies, as 
worthy of discussion. 

Dr. Northrop endorsed the advice about making 
acquaintance with the school-laws, and offered to 
mail a copy, free of expense, to any teacher of the 
State, who would forward him his address. 

Rev. Mr. Brooks of Clinton, quoted Henry Ward 
Beecher’s advice to the New Haven theological 
students, about the study of human nature, and 
commended it to the consideration of our teachers. 
Alluding to the figure of human cleavage, brought 
forward by a previous speaker, he said that some 
specimens of child nature found in schools, seemed 
like some rocks, to have no cleavage—they were 
cross-grained, and nothing but the rod would bring 
them out. He then gave an interesting account of 
the founding of the noble Morgan School at Clinton, 
by Mr. Charles Morgan of New York; we regret 
that the already voluminous character of this report 
He 
announced the gratifying fact, that a teacher who is 





will not allow even a synopsis of this history. 


a master of his work has been found to carry out 
the intentions of the founder. He rules the school 
in a magnetic way, and is supported by an able 
corps of assistants. 
Mr. Ralph Park speaking for New London 
County, said that on the principle that as the teach- 
re the schools, he concluded that the 
schools in New London, are in a prosperous con- 
dition. The radical discussions of the day show 
that we live in revolutionary times. 
it has been taught, will soon come to a point where 
A good time is 


ers, SO we 


Grammar as 


it will not be taught any more. 
coming when boys and girls will take grammar 
easy ; when they will learn to use good language, 
At 
Yale College they go back to the masters of Greece 


not from the study of rules, but of good models. 
and Rome for models of language. There is a his- 
torian of ancient days as sweet as any of modern 
times. To miss the reading of Plutarch, is to miss 
the May of life. He should not dream of reading 
Milton or Shakespeare before Plutarch. 
endorsed the views expressed during the day, in 
favor of paying higher salaries to ladies, and also 
praised the hospitality of Bridgeport. 

Mr. Frost of Windham County, said that the 
chief points of educational importance in his County 
are Willimantic, Putnam, and Danielsonville. The 
first has two graded schools, but no high school 
proper. The second has no graded schools. The 
third contains in its two largest District Schools, 
one-half of the children in the whole town. Teach- 
ers’ schools have been held during the Summer, 


He heartily 














and one institute. Putnam is moving for graded 
schools. He then explained the peculiar organi- 
zation of their High School, after a plan of his own, 
by which the principle of optional studies is largely 
introduced, with a view to the larger practical effi- 
ciency of the school. 

Mr. Randall Spaulding then presented the fol- 


lowing resolutions : 

| Resolved, That the constitution of the State Teachers’ Associa- 

|tion of Connecticut be so amended that the fee of membership 

| paid by ladies shall be twenty-five cents, instead of fifty. 

Resolved, That the following By-Law be proposed to the State 

| Teachers’ Association of Connecticut, for adoption, at their next 
g: 





| meetin 
Membership of the State Teachers’ Association of Connecticut, 
| with payment of annual fee, shall hereafter be the condition of re- 
ceiving free return tickets to all teachers attending the meetings of 





said Association. 

The Chairman decided that these resolutions 
must stand over till the next meeting. 

Mr. W. B. Dwight, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, then presented a series which 
_after slight amendments were adopted as follows : 


Resolved, That as an association representing the whole body of 
| Teachers of Connecticut, we recognize the increasing importance 





| of universal and thorough education of the masses, and our own 
speciai duty in securing by our discussions, our decisions, and our 
influence, the application of the best methods of instruction to all 
the children of the State. 

Resolved, That we entertain and hereby express the highest satis- 
faction with the results of the recent labors of the Legislative Com- 
mittee and of the Secretary and Board of Education by their influ- 
ence and advice, in the codification and amendment of our school- 
laws, whereby eminent progress has been made in our educational 
system, and in ensuring by the obligatory enactments, the advan- 
tages of this system to all children of suitable age. 

Resolved, That we recommend the adoption of a more satisfac- 
tory system of examination for teachers’ certificates, than now pre- 
vails ; one which should be uniform, and furnishing certificates of 
uniform and permanent value for all schools in our State, with a 
view to securing the recognition of such certificates at their full 
value in our sister states. 

Resolved, That we exert our influence towards the increasing of 
the salaries of lady teachers, which are in general seriously below 
their fair earnings. 

Resolved, That while grateful for the recognition by the last legis- 
lature, of the services of the State Normal School in its permanent 
endowment, we earnestly recommend as an indispensable condition 
of its success, the adoption of some such judicious provisions as 
have been made in other states for lessening the boarding expen- 
ses of the pupils. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association are due and are 
hereby gratefully tendered to our President, Secretary and Treasu- 
rer for their efficient services ; tothe local committee for the ex- 
ceedingly laborious ministrations by which against many discour- 
agements they have provided entertainment for the unusually large 
attendance of this year; to the trustees of the North Church of 
Bridgeport for generously affording the use of their noble edifice ; 
to the organist of the same church for his professional assistance ; 
to the various railroad companies which have largely increased the 
attendance by affording the courtesy of return tickets, and to the 
citizens of Bridgeport, who have in great hospitality made the wel- 
come of their homes equal to the needs of the occasion. 





Mr. Park Hill in behalf of the local committee 
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thanked all who had in any way contributed to the 
pleasure and success of the meeting ; he took oc- 
casion particularly to thank the citizens of Bridge- 
port for the gratuitous entertainment afforded, say- 
ing that they had finally come forward nobly, and 
that more places were offered than were needed. 

Prof. M. T. Brown, then read three selections, 
two from Bret Harte, and one from Dickens. 

At the close of the readings President Sawyer 
brought his official duties gracefully to a close by 
introducing the new President of the Association, 
Mr. H. C. Davis, of New Haven. 

Mr. Davis assumed the office with a few appropri- 
ate words, and after the singing of the Doxology, 
the Association adjourned. 

The exercises throughout were animated, and 
apparently acceptable to the audiences. Our brief 
reports given above, of the various addresses, of 
course fail to do them any justice, but we have done 
the best we could under the circumstances, to give 
our readers a sufficiently fair account of what was 
done and said. No report was made by the Com- 
mittee on the “ Zzachers’ Fournal,’ for reasons un- 
known. Some confusion was created at the outset, 
by the lack of places fur entertainment, for at least 
two hundred teachers, and some of the ladies under- 
went tribulations before they were provided for; 
whereupon quite a number were heard to declare 
that they would never try it again, which resolve it 
is hoped they may reverse before next fall. 

In all, probably about five hundred teachers were 
in attendance. 

_ 


NEW HAVEN. 


Mark Pitman, A. M., recently in charge of Dur- 
ham Academy, became Principal of the Woolsey 
Grammar School in Fair Haven district, and entered 
upon his duties at the opening of the present term, 
in September. He succeeds Mr. Henry W. Avery, 
who has had charge of the school during the last 
seven years. 

The evening schools were opened for the season 
October 7th, in the basement of the High School 
building, occupying three rooms. About 225 young 
men and boys over fourteen years of age, are in 
attendance three evenings in the week. ‘They are 
under the instruction of seven teachers. 

An evening school for young women has also 
been opened, who are taught two evenings in the 
week, About three hundred and fifty applicants 
are enrolled for the young men’s school, and one 
hundred and seventy for the young women, Beth 


schools begin under new and more favorable aus- 
pices than ever before; and a most gratifying zeal 
is manifested by those in attendance, to improve 
the opportunity offered. 

sesniailahliipaeiiiii 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, MIDDLETOWN, CT. 


The fall term of this institution opened, Sept. 12. The 
number so far admitted to College has been 63, of whom 
4 are females ; 54 0f these are Freshmen, 4 Sophomores, 
3 Juniors and 2 Seniors. 

The President is absent in Europe, Prof. Van Vleck 
assuming the duties of that position. ‘The recitations in 
the department of Mental and Moral Science, which 
President Cummings usually hears, are taken in charge 
by other members of the faculty. 

Several changes in the text-books used have occurred. 
The Juniors use Porter’s Intellectual Science instead of 
Haven ; the Freshmen, Goodwin’s Greek Grammar and 
Mather’s Selections from Herodotus and Thucydides ; 
the Sophomores use a German edition of A‘schines and 
Demosthenes. 

Two new instructors are in their places—Messrs. Ba- 
ker, ’70, and Smith, ’71. 

The victory of our crew at Springfield has caused 
what few disbelievers there were among us to fall into 
line, and there seems now to be a unanimous opinion 
that a University crew must represent Wesleyan at 
Springfield next summer. A crew picked from ’73 and 
75 will be able to do a fine thing, and will probably be 


sent. 
- —_—e ob 


Book Notices. 


Tue MANUAL OF CoMMERCE.*—This book strikes 
a somewhat new vein, as a text-book for schcols. 
Its aim is clearly shown on its title page. Its 
publication is one of the results of the growing de- 
sire to make education more practical than it has 
been. We confess ourselves pleased with its aims; 
we are pleased with the simple, unpretending, and 
satisfactory way in which the idea is carried out in 
this volume. The print is large and clear; the 
book is of convenient size, and not expensive ; a 
good range of the more useful subjects from the 
great host of them has been selected. Commercial 
articles of food—vegetable and animal ; savors and 
spices ; beverages ; materials of clothing ; articles 
of household use and ornament, woods ; minerals, 
drugs, dyes, animal substances manufactured for 





* The Nianual of Commerce, containing a concise account of the 
source, mode of production, or manufacture of the Principal Articles 
of Commerce, clesigned for the use of schools and families. By S. 
H. Browne. Published by Bill, Nicholas and Co., Springfield, 
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closing with means and facilities for the prosecu- 
tion of commerce, and common commercial forms, 
The information given, 
goes right to the point in every case; there is no 
verbiage or padding. This is a book well worth 
having, to use either as a text-book for consecutive 
class-study, or as a reference-book for object-lessons. 


usages, and operations. 


THe Erymo.ocicaL Reaper.*—This welcome 
book has been brought forward in its present shape 
with a view of relieving the more practical part cf 
the study of Etymology which is needed in schools, 
of its dryness. The method adopted for this pur- 
pose is by so associating the instructions in deri- 
vations, prefixes, &c., in the same book with inter- 
esting reading exercises, that the enthusiasm which 
a good teacher can inspire by the latter, mav be 
able to carry the tedium of the former. The prin- 
ciple is a sound one; it is a cardinal principle of 
the best modern methods :—to teach objectively ; 
to teach not by abstractions but by actual objects, 
by examples, by practical applications, by obser- 
vations derived from use and experience ; 





to teach 
not massive tables scientifically arranged, but rather 
topically, as questions come up naturally in actual 
work. We have in the first part of this work, the 
usual chapter on the principles of Elocution ; then 
an additional chapter called the “ Etymological 
Introduction.” Here we find a clear and sufficiently 


thorough exposition of the Science of Etymons, of| 


the various sources of our Compound Language, of 
the significant forms and modifications ; vocabular- 
ies of roots, prefixes, affixes, and systems of pronun- 
ciation. This puts into the hands of both teacher 
and pupil, linked to this spirited reader, a compact 
and well arranged treatise on practical etymology, 
adapted for either topical study or for reference as 
questions may arise in the reading. Besides this, 
we find under each separate reading lesson, a list of 
“select etymologies ”»—words taken from the lesson, 
and traced back through the various forms, to their 
roots. These enable the teacher to strike his blows 
while the iron is hot, and cannot fail to be an effec- 
tive arrangement. There is evidence of much 
scholarly care in every part of the book, and we are 
sure it will be prized by teachers, into whose hands 
it may come. By those pupils who have previously 
become somewhat familiar with Latin forms, we 
have no doubt that the mastery of the Latin proto- 
types so abundantly given, will be readily acquired; 





* The Etymological Reader. By Epes Sargent and Amasa May, 
Published by E. H. Butler and Co., Philadelphia. 











but we have grave doubts whether this can be ex- 
pected of those to whom Latin is an unsolved 
enigma. There is probably, however, a measure of 
good attained by simple inspection of the original 
Latin or Greek root and its cognate words, even 
thoughthey may not be remembered, and asa whole, 
these etymological instructions in their present 
setting, cannot fail to be valuable. 

A MANUAL OF AMERICAN LITERATURE.*—We 
had occasion to notice favorably a short time ago, 
\the new work on English Literature by Professor 
Hart. We now have before us the counterpart of 
that volume in a similar work on American Litera- 
ture, or to use the author’s own definition, on “ that 
part of English Literature which has been produced 
on American soil.” 

This is a branch of the subject which comes 
home to all of us and we expect to look well into 
this volume. The first impression made upon us 
by the examination of its pages is that it has been 
a laborious task for its author, for there is a sur- 
prising collection of names handed down to pos- 
| terity in this volume. A large proportion of those 
who have done as much as write one respectable 
book, whether they have by so doing made any dis- 
tinct impression on the literature of our country or 
not, are here accorded at least brief mention. Yet 
it is evident that it is not intended to present an 
exhaustive list of books or authors, from the fact 
that those of such classes as P. T. Barnum’s Auto- 
| biography, and Du Chaillu’s Adventures, are not 
mentioned. 








To collect any information at all concerning 
nearly two thousand writers and many times two 
thousand books, must have been something like 
the work of the “busy bee” in its demands on the 
patience of the Professor. Of course all this labor, 
as far as its results are put into accurate shape, saves 
much work for teaehers and others in their searches 
for information about authors. There is certainly 
avery large amount of such information in this 
volume. Much which teachers would not be able to 
find at all, who have not access to the largest libra- 
ries, is here put within the reach of every one. This 
is especially true in regard to the less conspicuous 


authors, whose names though worthy,do not appear 
in our meager encyclopedias, and of the little-known 
authors of our colonial days. We have found many 
quaint items of information in this work, about the 
literature of those early times. 


* A Manual of American Literature—by John S. Hart, LL. D., 
Professor of Rhetoric and of the English Language and Literature, 
in the College of New Jersey. Published by Eldredge and 
Brother, Philadephia. 
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This book is intended, like its immediate prede- 
cessor, to be used both as a text book in the Higher 
Schools and Colleges, and for general reference. 
After a candid examination, we must say that in its 
present shape it will undoubtedly meet with favor 
far more for the latter than for the former purpose. 
The text throughout is classified by coarse and fine 
print ; of course this must mean that the portions 
in fine print are to be used as reference and those 
in larger type as the text for study. But the few 
words given to a class in this way do not hit the 
mark unless they present in their small compass a 
measurably complete sketch of the literary char- 
acter of the author in question. We regret exceed- 
ingly to find that this is often not the case. Often, 
only a single apt, yet incomplete, insufficient remark 
is made in the more prominent type, while only a 
search, through, perhaps, half a page of fine print, 
will reveal the criticisms which present the author 
correctly. These should certainly be taken out of 
their obscurity, and put in the leading paragraph, 
if the work is ever to be used in the recitation 
room. Let us illustrate this remark : In treating of 
Thoreau, the large type at the head of the account 
touches, and leaves him, with this sole sentence— 
“Henry D. Thoreau, 1817-1862, was a thorough 
humorist, in the old English sense of a man who 
indulges in humors.” Ina mass of fine print under 
this unsatisfactory statement, we find the more sat- 
isfactory, definite, and characterizing remark :— 
“With Thoreau’s wonderfully acute power of obser- 
vation, and his fine taste and skill in word-painting, 
he might have made a first-class naturalist. His 
works are to the last degree original and quaint.” 
This in substance should have been incorporated 
with the rest in the bolder type as being not inci- 
dental, as mere treated, but absolutely inseparable 
from any adequate delineation of Thoreau’s char- 
acter. 

Again, of Hawthorne, all that the chief descrip- 
tive remark tells us, is, that he stands at the head 
of the novelists of the present period, and that 
certain of his works place him beside the great 
masters of all time. Not a line nor a shred to in- 
dicate the quality of the man or of his writings. 
Is such a vague mention worth putting into the 
hands of any pupil as a study in American Liter- 
ature? If so, let us simply lump the novelists in 
one list, only arranging the names in order of merit, 
and we can have fully as adequate a store of infor- 
mation in the least possible compass. On examin- 
ing the fine print, filling one page and a half, we 
find buried in its very midst these eminently char- 





acteristic expressions—“ greatest creative genius ”— 
“he has succeeded so completely in spiritualizing 
American life and pervading it with the inner vi- 
tality of passion and reflection ”—“ his characters 
are real yet separated from the common-place by 
an impassable gulf” —* style morbid, at least in its 
general effects,” &c. These, or their gist, should 
stand foremost in the barest sketch of Hawthorne. 
We are confident that the teachers of Connecticut 
will not accept this as a text-book, until at least the 
characteristic features of our authors, now lost for 
school-room use in the reference text, shall have 
been culled out andcombined with the leading para- 
graph, that the character shall at once stand forth 
confessed. 

As a book of voluminous reference this book will 
be valued, when re-written. For this use, however, 
we do not regard it as reliable in its present shape. 
Besides its unevenneess, there are many passages 
inaccurate and incomplete. Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe is unhesitatingly pronounced “the ablest and 
most brilliant of the Beecher family,” an opinion 
not concurred in by the many who are not unmind- 
ful of the towering genius of her brother Henry 
Ward, and therefore not admissible in a text book 
as a received fact. 

Mr. Elihu Burritt, of world-wide fame, is dismissed 
in an insignificant and entirely incorrect paragraph. 
His honored name were better left out, than so 
inserted. His birth-place is located vaguely in 
Connecticut, instead of definitely at New Britain. 
He is credited with special interest in the cause 
of temperance ; we have his authority for saying 
that he never wrote or spoke on temperance 
in his life. The cause, however, to which he 
has consecrated his whole energies, and with 
which his name is imperishably linked, is the 
establishment, as a sacred social duty, of Uni- 
versal Peace. For this he has talked, for this he has 
written, voluminously and excellently. Yet not an 
allusion is here made to it, except so far as the title 
of one his books contains the word peace. The 
list of his works is valueless because so incomplete. 
Of thirteen bound books, published here and in 
England, but four are mentioned as comprising the 
whole. 

Mr. J. Dorman Steele, whose only claim to liter- 
ary notice consists of a small series of school text- 
books on scientific topics which are open to very 
grave objections, is very flatteringly and abundantly 
noticed. In his books, the statements of scientific 
facts and his definitions are so faulty as to have 
been seriously called in question by the most compe- 


































































tent men, and his eet in many passages is so florid 


when compared with the simple language required 


in the school-room, that it may almost deserve the 


title “ meretricious ;” yet this author is compared to 
Tyndall and Agassiz, and is invited to a high seat 
in this literary synagogue in a good show of large 
type, and about half a page additional of fine print, 
including a highly praised quotation from his works. 
Now let us compare this, with the treatment which 
is accorded to a really great man. Professor James 
Dwight Dana, whom the world has delighted to 
honor, and who has no superior, if any peer, in the 
combined comprehensiveness of talent, industry, 
grace and power displayed in his voluminous and 
weighty contributions to both professional and popu- 
lar Scientific Literature, 
one of the most insignificant seats in this assembly. 
If we were to drop out from some future edition 
of this work, from the two thousand authors here 
mentioned, the lower four hundred, judging entirely 
by the amount and quality of the notice accorded, 
our noble professor would surely drop with them 
into obscurity. Scarcely one-sixth of a page of en- 
tirely fine print is devoted to him, and this gives 
but a grossly deficient statement of his labors, with- 
out a single word of tribute to his gifts and excell- 
encies. Nothing is said of his great mathematical 
ability, of his leading the scientific world as an 
author of Mineralogical text-books, of his acute 





observation and unrivalled power of generalization, | 


of his fame as a Geologist, of his almost poetical 
skill in the use of language; of the distinguished 
honor of his receiving this year, by the award ot 
the Geological Society of London, the Wollaston 
Medal, “for distinguished learning and ability in 
the departments of Geology and Mineralogy,” under 
The 
A mere 


circumstances of the most flattering nature. 
list of his published works is meagre 
allusion is made to his four reports of the Exploring 
Expedition, but none to the magnificent folic-plates 
of Zoophytes and Crustacea, accompanying those 
reports, in which his own hand sketched every line 
and dot for the engraver, and which are among the 
most beautiful, costly, and rare treasures of any 
public library. In giving the names of his works 
there is no mention of his Treatise on Geology, his 
Manual of Geology, nor of his latest book “Coral 
and the Coral Islands.” These are 
showing the unfortunate inaccuracies which indicate 
too much haste in the preparation of so important 
a work. It has been no pleasure to us to be obliged 
to point them out. 


» but examples 


The edition of 2 The sao Works of Oliver Golds mith 
which comes to us with the imprint of Lee & Shepard, 
Boston, will be very welcome to lovers of a simple and 
pure poet, the quality of whose genius can never lack 
recognition. The volume is made elegant by many very 
pleasing illustrations, beautiful paper and printing, gilt 
edges, and green and gold binding. It contains “ ‘The 
Traveller,” “The Deserted Village,” “ Lyrical and Mis- 
cellaneous Poems,” and “ Prologues and Epilogues,” 
besides a brief memoir, chiefly bibliographical, of Gold- 
smith. The numerous designs which add so much to 
the beauty of the volume are by C. W. Cope, Thomas 
Creswick, J. C. Horseley, R. Redgrave, and Frederick 
Tayler, members of “Ihe Etching Club.” The volume 
will prove a very pleasant gift book, as well as a desir- 
able form in which to have the poetry of Goldsmith. 


D. Appleton & Co. have entered upon the publication 
of an International Scientific Series, which is to include 
at least thirty popular monographs, or small works, sum- 
marizing scientific results, in their latest and best form 
for general reading.” ‘These works are written by Eng- 
lish, French, German, and American scientists of the 
highest repute, and will be published simultaneously in 
New York, London, Paris, and Leipsic. Dr. Tyndall’s 
“Forms of Water” 

Mr. E. Steiger, German Publisher in New York, has 
entered with sincere enthusiasm into the German plans 
for improving the education of children, and is making 
most praiseworthy efforts to specially promote Kinder- 
garten instruction. And as an important general means 
to this end he has published at a moderate price ($t.,) 
and in excellent style, what may be called a manual of 
the principles on which the Kindergarten system is based 
We refer to the very neat volume entitled Zhe Child, Its 
Nature and Relations, in which Madame Matilda H. 
Kriege elucidates, or rather, freely renders from a recent 
German work an elucidation of Froebel’s principles of 
education. “ Let us live for our children” was Friedrich 
Fraebel’s motto, which Madame Kriege places upon the 
title-page of this volume, and follows out in the exposi- 
tion of principles which she brings to our notice. The 
work has very German characteristics, in its excess 
of sentiment, its occasional mystical haze, not to say ob- 
scurity, and its indefiniteness of outline, but it is never- 
theless thoroughly interesting and valuable, as an appeal 
in a direction which is of the utmost importance, that of 
systematic and faithful consideration of the capacities 
and needs of the infantile mind. 


” 


opens the series. 


Ancient America,*—In the preparation of this 
work, Mr. Baldwin has done good service for teach- 
ers of United States History, and the Geography of 
this continent. Nowhere 


else can we find so con- 





* Ancient America, in Notes on American Archxology. By John 





trations, 


D. Baldwin, A. M., Author of “ Pre-Historic Nations,” with illus- 
New York : Harper and Bipthers, publishers. 1872. 
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cise and interesting a statement of what is now 
known of American Antiquities. Among the topics 
discussed are the “Mound Builders,” Mexico and 
Central America, the Astec Civilization, Ancient 
Peru, and the question, “Whence came this Civili- 
zation.” Under this last head we have a very 
satisfactory presentation of the theory, that the 
“ Lost Tribes of Israel” found their way hither, of 
the “ Malay” theory, the “ Phoenician” theory, and 
the “ Atlantic” theory. In the appendix we have 
articles on “The Northmen in America,” “the 
Welch in America,” “Antiquities of the Pacific 
Islands,” and “ Deciphering the Inscriptions.” The 
book is admirably printed and illustrated, and is 
richly deserving of a place in every teacher's library. 


We learn from the Book Buyer that Mr. J. Norman 
Lockyer has edited with notes, preface, etc., Amadée 
Guillemin’s “ The Forces of Nature: A Popular Intro- 
duction to the Study of Physical Phenomena.” It will 
appear next month, and will form one of the most beau- 
tifully illustrated scientific volumes ever published. A 
work of unqualified research in an opposite direction is 
also preparing—“ The Depths of the Sea: An Account 
of Investigations Conducted on board H. M. ships 
Lightning and Porcupine, in the years 1868-9.” ‘Three 
distinguished naturalists have contributed to the scien- 
tific direction of the expedition—Dr. Wm. B. Carpenter, 
Professor J. Gwyn Jeffreys, and Dr. Wyville Thompson. 
By the latter the work is edited. The illustrations, ex- 
hibiting an immense number of microscopic observa- 
tions, are of unsurpassed delicacy and fineness of exe- 
cution. 





MINING MACHINERY, 


AND VARIOUS MECHANICAL APPLIANCES IN USE, 
chiefly in the Pacific States and Territories, for Mining, Raising 
and Working Ores, with Comparative Notices of Foreign Appa- 
ratus for similar purposes. By Professor WILLIAM P. BLAKE, 
Price 2.00. 


This book is a large octavo, containing 245 pages, and is finely 
illustrated with over 100 wood cuts. It is a most invaluable book 
to all interested in the working of the mines of the Territories. 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO. 


For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 
OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEZLiL PANS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


JOSEPH Or Descriptive 
TRADE MARK:  GILLOUTT, Name and Desig- 
Warranted. nating Number. 


The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
303, - 404, - 170, - 351, 


Having been assumed by other makers, we desire to caution the public in respect 
to said imitations. 


ASK FOR GILLOTT’S. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - gt John Street, New York. 








Connecticut Schoo! Journal 


FOR 1873. 


We offer as a Premium to all new subscribers to the CoNNECTI- 
CUT SCHOOL JOURNAL, a copy of 


THE TEACHER’S MANUAL, 


Just published by Thompson, Bigelow and Brown, Boston, Mass. 
By Pror. Hiram Orcutt, M.A. 12mo. 270 pp. 


THE BOOK CONTAINS SIX CHAPTERS, 


I. The Discipline of the School. 
II. The Teacher’s qualifications. 
III. The dignity of the Teacher’s work. 
IV. Concluding remarks to Teachers. 
V. The History and Importance of Common Schools. 
VI. Rules and Explanations for the divisibility and property of 
numbers. 
It records the results of a long and successful experience in the 
management, government, and instruction of schools. 


The book will be found of special value to young teachers, and 
will be read with great interest by all. It covers the whole ground 
of school-keeping, and furnishes practical suggestions upon every 
topic which will be likely to occupy the teacher’s attention. A con- 
cise history of the origin and growth of the free school system is 
also given. 


The publishers price of this book is $1.00 We will send a copy 
of the book and the JoURNAL, which is $1.50 a year to any address, 
from now until the 1st of January 1874, for $2.00. 

No teacher can afford to be without this valuable publication 
from numerous recommendations received, the following are pre- 
sented : 

From Hon. HENRY BARNARD, /ate National Commissioner of 
FE-ducation. 

On the subject of Discipline or the agencies by which the suc- 
cessful management of a school can be secured, the treatise is full 
of practical suggestions the result of long and varied experience. 
On other topics there are valuable remarks, but on this the author 
dwells with the consciousness of his own positive success, 


From Prof. Epw1n D. SANBORN, Professor of Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 

This book contains the natural results of long experience, patient 
labor, and successful tuition. Young teachers who will read, mark, 
and inwarelly digest the precepts it contains, will be greatly aided 
in the organization, discipline, and instruction of their schools. 


From J. ORMOND WILSON, Esq., Superintendent of Schools, Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
The book is excellent, tull of good, practical ideas, forcibly and 


concisely expressed. 


The CONNECTICUT SCHOOL JOURNAL, - - $1.50a year, 
The TEACHER’S MANUAL, - - - - - $1.00 a year. 
Will be sent together for $2.00, or separately, upon receipt of price. 


C. C. CHATFIELD & Co., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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“NoveMBER NuMBER JUST PuBLisHED, 


BY GINN BROTHERS. . 


Tue Fourra Music READER. $1.50, 8vo, pp. 336. A course of musical instruction, containing musical 
theory, original solfeggios, a complete system of triad practice,and sacred music and song, with accompani- 
ment for the piano; carefully arranged for Grammar and High Schools, by Julius Eichberg, J. B. Sharland, H. 
E. Holt, Luther W. Mason. 


Tue Nationat Music Cuarts. 4 series, $10 each. Primary and Intermediate Music Readers, by the 
same authors. ‘The above courses, in whole or part, is used in Boston, and all the cities of Massachusetts ; 
San Francisco, Cal. ; Louisville, Ky. ; Cincinnnati, O. ; Cleveland, O. ; Pittsburg, Pa. ; Washington, D. C. ; 
Newark, N. J.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Syracuse, N. Y. ; ; fain R. I-; Hartford, Ct. ; Savannah, Ga. ; Detroit, 
Mich. ; Manchester and Nashua, N. H., and numerous other cities and towns. 


ALLEN & GREENOUGH’s LATIN GRAMMAR. Founded on Comparative Grammar. By J. H. Allen, Cam- 
bridge, and J. B. Greenough, Instructor in Latin in Harvard College, and Lecturer on Comparative Philology 
jn the University Course, pp. 268. $1.56. “A complete Latin Grammar, to be used from the beginning of the 
<tudy of Latin till the end of the college course. 


N. A.—As the numbering of sections is the same asin Allen’s “ Manual,” text-books referring to the Man- 
ual, including Hanson’s Prose Course, Chase and Stuart’s Series, and Searing’s Virgil, can be used in connec- 
tion with it without inconvenience. 

LeicutTon’s Latin Lessons. Prepared to accompany Allen & Greenough’s Latin Grammar. By R. F. 
Leighton, Melrose High School. $1.25. 

White & Riddle’s Lexicon. 5 vols. $19. White’s Junior Student’s Lexicon. $3. White’s College Lex- 
icon. Sheep. $7.50. Goodwin’s and Leighton’s Greek Course. Liddell & Scott’s Greek Lexicons. The 
Chandler Drawing Book. By the late John S. Woodman. $1.00. Hudson’s Life and Characters of Shaks- 
peare and School Shakspeare’s. 


ENGLISH OF THE XIV. Century. Illustrated by Notes, Grammatical and Etymological, on Chaucer’s Pro- 
logue and Knight’s Tale. Designed to serve as an Introduction to the Critical Study of English. By Stephen 
H. Carpenter. $1.75. 


NEW SONG BOOK FOR DAY SCHOOLS! 


NOW READY. 








SAMUEL WARD & Co, 
propkierors, Boston, mass.| BOUNGS FOR TO-DAY 


By T. E. PERKINS, Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR, 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & Co., pecs, © ©. SASnERA, 


GENERAL DEALERS, The Best Singing Book yet published for Schools, Academies, 


Sancinctinn i. eanbitilen 
COLLEGE BOOK STORE, seminaries, Kc., Containing 


(116tt} NEW HAVEN, CONN. Songs for Morning, Noon and Evening. 
Songs for all Seasons and Festivals. 

: Songs for School or Home Life. 
To Teachers about to Wusdbase Westen, Songs for Joy or Sorrow. 


> . Study Songs, L 
either New or Second-Hand.—we beg to an- Jf Ss ee ae Saag 


— ~ 


nounce to the teachers of Connecticut that we keep a full stock of ane 

I THE ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT 
new and also second-hand School Books, as well as all kinds of new 
Is very concise, containing all that is requried without occupying 


and second-hand Miscellaneous Books, which we sell at extremely | too much space. 
low prices. Customers served as well by mail as though a visit 176 pages, handsomely got up, firmly bound in boards. 
was made in person. A full stock of teachers’ supplies always on Price 40c. $35 per hundred. 


os ; 0a Send 4oc. for a copy z camine i 
hand. Special discount to teachers. . ee 


CHARLES C, CHATFIELD & Co., BIGLOW & MAIN. 
Nos. 458 and 460 Chapel Street, , 


(Successors to Wm. B. Brappury,) 


(Opposite Yale College), New Haven, Conn. | [4t] 425 Broome St., N. ¥.,756 Wabash Av., Chicago 
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CONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 





This institution is now in successful operation, with a large num- 
ber of pupils. Thorough instruction is here given, FIRST, in the 
branches of the study required to be taught in the public schools, 


and, SECOND, in the best methods of teaching those branches. 


Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of age, 
must declare their full intention of teaching in the public schools of 
Connecticut, and must pass a satisfactory examination in Reading, 
Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography and English Grammar. 

The full course of study occupies two years. It is expected that 
any graduate of a High School can take the course in one year. 


The School year is divided into two terms of twenty weeks each» 


and a new class is formed only at the beginning of a term. 
Examination for admission is held on Monpay, the first day of 
each term, at two o’clock, P.M. 
The next term opens on Monday, Feb. 3d, 1873. 


For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 


I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 
{II Itf] 


E. M. Tuursron & Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


DESKS AND SETTEES, 


7 and 9 FULTON STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. 7. 


At) 
“i 


A 


i 





Also owners of the 


ELASTIC SLATING, 


Which is warranted equal, if not superior, to either the Boston or 
New York boards, in smoothness, color, durability, reflection of 
light, and, in fact, in all that can be claimed for a first-class Black- 
Board. 

Best quality of SCHOOL SUPPLIES constantly on hand. 


E. M. THURSTON, & CO., 


[IL Itt] 7 and 9 Fulton Street, Providence, R I 





WILSON, HINKLE & CO’S. 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 





Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
50 lessons. 288 pp., illustrated. $1.50, 


Prof. A. C. SHorrripGe, Sup’t, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. : 

Dear Siry—I have examined Prof. Brown’s Physiology, comparatively with four 
other most popular works, and in my opinion it is seperior to any other asa text- 
book for pupils from twelve to sixteen years of age. I can recommend it to your 
attention, most heartily believing that in its simplicity and brevity it will give all 
the requisite principles of the science of Physiology for pupils of this grade. 

Very respectfully yours, 
W. B. FLETCHER, 
Prof. of Pnysiology in Indiana Medical College. 


Venable’s United States History. 
280 pp., illustrated. $1.25. 


“We are inclined to pronounce it, on the whoie, the best of its class and size. 
The maps are far the best we remember seeing in any American book of 

this class, and the portraits are large and most of them very good ones.”” . . . 
| —The Nation. 

Thalheimer’s Manual of Ancient 
History. 8vo, 378 pp., illustrated. $2.50, 

‘The most serviceable work of its class within the reach of our schools. It has 
indeed, no rival worth mentioning.’—The Nation. 

“The best American book of its kind.’—New York Independent. 

‘Whether viewed with reference to its substance or its form—the selection and 
arrangement of its matter, the style of its composition, or the mechanical dress in 
which all is presented to the public, it is a genuine book. It may be fearlessly ac- 
cepted at its own valuation, and more.’ —Christian Union. 





| 
| 


Henkle’s Test Spelling-Book. Over 
5,000 difficult words, 144 pp. 40Cc. 

Eclectic Primary Copy-Book. To ac- 
| company the eclectic Penmanship. 12c. 
| 
| Williams’s Parser’s Manual. Compan- 
|ion to any English Grammar. $1.00. 
| Pinneo’s Guide to Composition. New 
| edition in cloth, 250 lessons. 75¢, 
| MeGuffey’s Juvenile Eclectic 
| Speaker. New and improved edition. 75c. 

New 


| edition, just ready. 


} 
| Whe Examiner or Teacher’s Aid. 
| 5oc. 

| 

| 


Supplies of the above (except the Examiner) for first introduction, 
| and sample copies for examination, furnished at two-thirds the an- 


| nexed retail prices. Full descriptive circulars sent to any address. 


No. 100 School Pen, $1.25 per gross, 
No. 200, Commercial Pen, and 
Sample card, three pens of 


Eclectic Pens. 
| or 25¢. for two dozen in small box. 
| No. 300, Ladies’ Pen, $1.25 per gross. 
| each kind, toc 


———__+«——_. 
| 
| a a a 
| Teachers are invited to send for our new Illustrated Descriptive 
| Catalogue, and for SpEctMEN Paces of the following: EcLEcric 
| GEOGRAPHIES, VENABLE’S U. S. History, PHILLIPs’s SINGER, 


and LEIGH’s PHONETIC READERS, 


WILSON, HINKLE & Co., Publishers, 


2g BonpD STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


137 WALNUT STREET, 
CINCINNATI. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| [II Ité] 
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EA‘1rON’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


AN ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, 


Containing all the essential Propositions and Theorems in Jess than one hundred 

pages, with Practical Questions for Review at the close of each book, and Theor- 

ems for original demonstration. Designed for High Schools, Academies and 

Normal Schools. By W. F. Brapsury, Master in Cambridge High School, and 
Author of Eaton’s Elementary Algebra, &c. Retail price, $1.00. 


AN ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY, 


Containing a Practical and Comprehensive Presentation of Plane Trigonometry‘ 

according to the Geometrical and Analytical Methods, together with the 

necessary Tables. Designed for High Schools, Academies and Normal Schools. 
* By W. F. Brapsury. Retail price, $1.00. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOM- 
ETRY, 


Retail price, $1.50. 





In 1 vol. 
Messrs. T. B. & B. also publish 


EATON’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 


For High Schools, Academies and Normal Schools. By W. F. Brapsury, 
author of Bradbury’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry, &c., and Master 
in Cambridge High School. 12mo,250 pp. Retail Price, $1.25. 


GOOD NEWS. 
COWPERTHWAIT & CO. 


have just issued 





THE TWO NEW BOOKS 


FOR WHICH SO MANY TEACHERS HAVE BEEN WAITING. 


MONROE'S FOURTH READER. 


Retail Price, $1.00. Copies for Examination, One-Half Retail 
Price, 





This work is designed for beginners, and yet is sufficiently full for the prepar- 
ation of Students for College, and for positions ac teanhars T+ ~-~+-" : 
number and a great variety of prob 
principles included in works for an 
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vard University, Prof. Newton of 
other College Professors, as conta 
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tion. Its accuracy, brevity a) 
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A complete course in Arit____— a 
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From Prof. I. N. CARLETON 
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| ON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 


4 vhich amount Copies will be sent post-paid 
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For High Schools, Academies 2 
author of Bradbury’s Elementary 
in Cambridge High chi 
This work is designed for 
ation of Students for College, and 
number and a great variety of 
principles included in works for! 
Bradbury’s Eaton’s Algebra is¢ 
vard University, Prof. Newton of 
other College Professors, as conta 
and the book has og peng hee Bo . 
hroughout New England. : f 
‘eit has been adopted and is the only Algebra used in the High Schools of Char- 
lestown, Worcester, Lowell, Cambridge, New Bedford, Fitchburg, Milford, West 
Roxbury, Holyoke, Plymouth, Abingdon, No. Bridgewater, Webster, Danvers, 
Melrose, Brighton and Needham, Mass., Saco, Me., Dover, Keene, and Peter- 
boro’, N. H., Rutland, Brandon, and Windsor, Vt., Pawtucket, R. I., Stamford, 
Stonington, Groton, Thompsonville, Thomaston, Wallingford, Conn., and 
numerous other towns as well as Academies, Private Schools and Seminaries 
throughout New England and the West. 





From Mr. CALEB EMERY, Principal of High School, Charlestcwn 
Mass. 

We are using Bradbury’s Eaton’s Algebra with entire satisfac- 
tion. Its accuracy, brevity and thoroughness in the statement and 
illustration of principles render it, in my opinion, a Model Text 
Book. 

From Mr. L. P. Martin, Principal of High School, Windsor 

Locks. 


I have tried Eaton’s Algebra with excellent success, and can re- 
commend it as much superior to any I have used. 
Copies of above works sent for Half-price. 


EATON’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


A complete course in Arithmetic for Primary, Grammar, High 
Schools and Academies. By J. S. EATON, late Instructor in Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover, Mass, 





This series presents the latest and most improved methods of instruc- 
tion. 

From Prof. I. N. CARLETON, Principal of Conn. State Normal 

School, New Britain. 

I believe most fully in Eaton’s Arithmetics. 
From Hon. JoHN D. PHILBRICK, Supt. of Public Schools, Boston. 

The use of Eaton’s Arithmetics in all the grades of our public 
schools, during the last four years, has only added new proofs of 
their excellence. The protracted and severe test to which they 
have been subjected has fully confirmed the opinion of their merits 
expressed by me previously. 


THE TEACHER’S MANUAL. 


This work treats of the discipline of the school and the teacher’s 
ualifications and work. Itis especially valuable to young teachers. 
4 HrwaM Orcutt, Principal of Tilden Seminary, West Lebanon, 
. H. . é 
Single copies, sent postage paid, on receipt of $1.00. 





Descriptive Catalogue of Eaton’s Mathematics and other educational 
works sent free, on application to the Publishers, 


THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN, 








OOD NEWS. 
PERTHWAIT & CO. 


Ihave just issued 


0 NEW BOOKS 


INY TEACHERS HAVE BEEN WAITING. 


S FOURTH READER. 


Copies for Examination, One-Half Retail 
Price, 


xamined Monroe’s Fifth and Sixth Read- 
rging to send for a copy of this Book. To 
that the three higher books of Monroe’s 


and we challenge comparison with rival 
wUUKS Ul Every particular, 





HAGAR’S DICTATION PROBLEMS 


AND 


KEY TO COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 


Retail Price, $1.00, for which amount Copies will be sent post-paid 


HIS Book contains a great variety of problems upon each 
topic discussed in the Common School Arithmetic, rendering 
unnecessary the use of any Higher Arithmetic. It also giues Top- 
ical Reviews and Answers to the problems in this Book, and in the 
Common School Aritemetic, together with Solutions of the more 
difficult problems, 


HE very flattering reception given to the books of the above 
Series previously published, tully warrants the claim that they 
are so far, at least, 


The most Successful School Books ever Pub- 


lished, in their respective eepartments. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Address, 
COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Educatioual Publishers, 


Philadelphia. 


OR, 


WM. H. WHITNEY, New York Agent, 





{II 1 It] 25 & 29, CORNHILL Boston. 


144 Grand St,, New York. 
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NovEMBER NUMBER JUST PUBLISHED, 


BY GINN BROTHERS. 


THe Fourtru Music Reaper. $1.50, 8vo, pp. 336. A course of musical instruction, containing musical 
theory, original solfeggios, a complete system of triad practice,and sacred music and song, with accompani- 
ment for the piano; carefully arranged for Grammar and High Schools, by Julius Eichberg, J. B. Sharland, H. 
E. Holt, Luther W. Mason. 


Tue Nationat Music Cuarts. 4 series, $10 each. Primary and Intermediate Music Readers, by the 
same authors. ‘The above courses, in whole or part, is used in Boston, and all the cities of Massachusetts ; 
San Francisco, Cal. ; Louisville, Ky. ; Cincinnnati, O. ; Cleveland, O. ; Pittsburg, Pa. ; Washington, D. C. ; 
Newark, N. J.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Providence, R. I-, Hartford, Ct. ; Savannah, Ga. ; Detroit, 
Mich. ; Manchester and Nashua, N. H.,and numerous other cities and towns. 


ALLEN & GreenouGn’s Latin Grammar. Founded on Comparative Grammar. By J. H. Allen, Cam- 
bridge, and J. B. Greenough, Instructor in Latin in Harvard College, and Lecturer on Comparative Philology 
in the University Course, pp. 268. $1.56. “A complete Latin Grammar, to be used from the beginning of the 
study of Latin till the end of the college course.” 


N. A.—As the numbering of sections is the same asin Allen’s “ Manual,” text-books referring to the Man- 
ual, including Hanson’s Prose Course, Chase and Stuart's Series, and Searing’s Virgil, can be used in connec- 
tjon with it without inconvenience. 

Leicuton’s Latin Lessons. Prepared to accompany Allen & Greenough’s Latin Grammar. By R. F. 
Leighton, Melrose High School. $1.25. 

White & Riddle’s Lexicon. 5 vols. $19. White’s Junior Student’s Lexicon. $3. White’s College Lex- 
icon. Sheep. $7.50. Goodwin’s and Leighton’s Greek Course. Liddell & Scott’s Greek Lexicons. ‘The 
Chandler Drawing Book. By the late John S. Woodman. $1.00. Hudson’s Life and Characters of Shaks- 
peare and School Shakspeare’s. 

ENGLISH OF THE XLV. Century. Illustrated by Notes, Grammatical and Etymological, on Chaucer’s Pro- 
logue and Knight’s Tale. Designed to serve as an Introduction to the Critical Study of English. By Stephen 
H. Carpenter. $1.75. 


NEW SONG BOOK FOR DAY SCHOOLS! 


NOW READY. 








SAMUEL WARD & (Co, 
PROPRIETORS, BOSTON, MASS. SONGS FOR TO-DAY 


By T. E. PERKINS, Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR, 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & Co., Prov. C. W. SANDERS. 





GENERAL DEALERS, The Best Singing Book yet published for Schools, Academies, 
ae ees i ; Seminaries, &c., containing 
COLLEGE BOOK STORE, 
(116ft} NEW HAVEN, CONN. Songs for Morning, Noon and Evening. 


Songs for all Seasons and Festivals. 
Songs for School or Home Life. 
Songs for Joy or Sorrow. 

Study Songs, Labor Songs, Fun Songs. 


To Teachers about to Purchase Books, 
either New or Second-Hand.—wWe beg to an- 


ounce to the teachers of Connecti at we keep « oO — —— 
nounce to the teachers of Connecticut that we keep a full stock _ THE ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT 


new and also second-hand School Books, as well as all kinds of new | ‘ 2 : - r ’ 
Is very concise, containing all that is requried without oc¢ upying 
and second-hand Miscellaneous Books, which we sell at extremely | too much space. 

low prices. Customers served as well by mail as though a visit 176 pages, handsomely got up, firmly bound in boards. 

Price 40c. $35 per hundred, 


was made in person. A full stock of teachers’ supplic 5 always on 
IR Send 4oc. for a copy and examine it. 


hand. Special discount to teachers. 


Cuaries C. CHatrietp & Co., BIGLOW & MAIN, 


Nos. 458 and 460 Chapel Street, 





(Successors to Wa. B. Brapsury,) 


(Opposite Yale College), New Haven, Conn. {4t] 425 Broome S1., N. ¥.,756 Wabash Av., Chicage, 





